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No Blackout in Wildlife Conservation 


HERE’LL be no blackout in Federal plans for wildlife conservation according to 

President Roosevelt. In a recent move to safeguard this great natural resource the 
President asked Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes to appoint a liaison officer 
from the Fish and Wildlife Service to keep informed cf the activities of defense agencies 
which would seem damaging to fish or wildlife. 


Later, in a letter to the War and Navy Departments and the Office of Production 
Manager, Secretary Ickes designated Albert M. Day, of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
Mr. Day is Chief of the Division of Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration. 


The President indicated that the liaison officer should keep informed of plans or 
operation of naval and military services, together with the operation of plants, fac- 
tories, and other establishments which would seem damaging to fish or wildlife. 
Where such conditions are found, the liaison officer will report to Secretary Ickes who 


will take up the matter with the agency concerned. 


If the sportsmen, landowners, Boy Scouts, 4-H Clubs, bird clubs and other organ- 
izations interested in the conservation of our natural resources continue cooperating 
with the various conservation departments of our own State government in the future 
as well as they have in the past, there'll be no likelihood of a blackout for wildlife 
conservation in Pennsylvania either. 


Now more than ever before must there be solidarity and unity of purpose. In times 
of peace there are no disturbing elements or destructive forces that threaten the security 
of our natural resources—at least not in the proportion or sense that such forces exert 
themselves at a time when conditions are unsettled, and when every energy is being 
expended in the interest of national defense. It's the duty, therefore, of every sports- 
man and sportswoman, every farmer, every youth—for that matter every citizen— 
whether he hunts, fishes, or not—to be on guard against any element which might 
have for its purpose the ultimate destruction of our forests, our soil, our fish, or our 
wildlife. Whether we realize it or not these resources are the basis of all living 
and if we permit them to be destroyed, if we use them unwisely, if we sacrifice them 
on the alter of commercilism, we shall be sawing off the limb on which we are sitting. 


All of our resources can be regarded as powerful reservoirs in times of stress, if 
they are properly managed and properly exploited. Otherwise they would contribute 
less than nothing in a national emergency. 


In a recent announcement Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, Chief of the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service, said that ‘‘control of harmful and destructive birds and mammals is also 
essential in the efficient production of supplies for war purposes, and that losses to 
stored grains, foodstuffs, and cloth fabrics credited to rodents and mice in the United 
States during World War No. 1 amounted to many millions of dollars. 


"It is fitting that wildlife be subordinated to the defense needs of the Nation, but 
if our biologists can recommend courses of action in the use of areas on which fish 
and wildlife are important it would be possible to conduct defense activities so as 
to incur a minimum of damage to these valuable natural resources. 


"During the last World War, personnel of the conservation agency played im- 
portant roles in controlling disease-bearing and material-destroying rodents at Service 
camps and elsewhere.” 
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ennsylvanias Hunting Grounds 


* 


by. Seth Gordon 


HE maintenance of inviolate refuges as 

retreats for wildlife breeding stocks, in 
some instances to assure breeding grounds, is 

» universally recognized as an important 
mplement in the restoration and mainten- 
ance of Wildlife abundance. The effectiveness 
fsuch areas is wholly dependent upon their 
yer selection, development, and adminis- 
traulon 

The size and location of every refuge unit 

ust be varied to meet the primary purpose 
for which it is established. There is no ex- 
cuse Whatever for setting up refuges of such 
enormous size that the birds or mammals 
they are designed to protect and increase to 
benefit the surrounding territory may norm- 
ally spend their entire lives within the pro- 
tected refuge area. When the refuge idea 
frst got underway about thirty years ago, 
tne Federal Government made the same mis- 
takes as did many of the states, and estab- 
lished inviolate areas much larger than neces- 
sary to attain the desired objectives. This has 
been corrected in recent years. 

Under certain conditions the acreage utiliz- 
ed for inviolate refuges must of necessity be 
very large, while in others a comparatively 
small area will serve the purpose. In the far 
West only large refuges will be effective 
under certain conditions, while in the Middle 
West and the East comparatively small 
refuges usually serve the purpose equally 
well. 

One frequent fault found by the writer in 
studying various refuge systems is that many 
of them are refuges on paper only. Often 
their boundaries are inadequately marked, 
encroachment upon them is not restricted, 
and development work to improve the habitat 
for wildlife within the refuge is wholly in- 
adequate or absent. 

Pennsylvania’s wildlife refuge system is 
the most extensive and widely scattered of 
any state in the Union. Launched thirty- 
five years ago, principally in the large forest 
areas to protect deer and bears, the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission wisely saw to it that 
the size of its refuge units was kept compara- 
lvely small. In that early period our refuges 
Contained from 2,000 to 3,000 acres each; and 
all of them were surrounded by public hunt- 
ing grounds, mostly state forests. As the 
Pennsylvania program developed, the size of 
the refuge units was reduced and much more 
Widely scattered. 

When the Pennsylvania refuge system was 
‘aunched, the State was shot-out; its game 
supply had become so depleted that few 
people wasted their time hunting; its valu- 
able fur-bearers had become practically ex- 
Unct. As the game supply increased the 
lumber of hunters likewise increased. Today 
Pennsylvania has attained a world-wide repu- 
‘ation as a sportsmen’s paradise; a land where 


‘Highlights of address to Izaak Walton Convention 
iursday, P. M., March 27, 1941 at Washington, D. C. 


and Refuge 
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System 


One of the beautiful scenes to be enjoyed along the Driftwood Branch of the Sinnemahoning 


Creek between Driftwood 


the trapper may again, with profit and satis- 
faction, follow his trapline; and valuable song 
and insectivorous birds are protected just as 
zealously as are the species sought by the 
sportsmen. 

With the increase in hunters, the need for 
assured public hunting grounds became 
obvious. Twenty years ago the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission began acquiring lands for 
the dual purpose of establishing refuges and 
maintaining public hunting grounds. A por- 
tion of each $2.00 license fee (75c) is set 
aside for the acquisition, maintenance and 
development of lands for these purposes. To- 
day the Pennsylvania Game Commission 
owns over 650,000 acres, scattered throughout 


and Sterling Run, 


Cameron County. 


59 of the 67 counties, and has under contract 
for purchase more than 50,000 acres addi- 
tional. The Commission has under lease for 
various projects almost 350,000 acres, or its 
total land management responsibility aggre- 
gation 1,000,000 acres. 

In recent years the Commission, finding it 
impossible to purchase lands in the thickly 
populated farming sections of the Common- 
wealth, developed a Cooperative Farm-Game 
Program with groups of interested land- 
owners. Of the acreage above mentioned, 
more than 150,000 acres of privately-owned 
farm land has been turned over to the Com- 
mission for wildlife administrative purposes. 

(Contiued on Page 32) 
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**Yogether they walked along the road.’’ 


46 FT UKE” BARK whistled softly. Ahead of 
him a frazzle-tailed setter stiffened and 
erouched. Juke stopped whistling. He walk- 
ed toward the dog slowly, stepping carefully 
and hardly breathing. Maybe this time, he 
thought, I'll see ’em. Juke couldn’t remember 
back to when he first saw Jug point. But 
everytime had been a repetition of the first 
He’d get up close to the dog’s head, the 
setter would move its tail slowly and Juke 
strained every muscle in his body in his 
effort to stand rigid without making a sound 
Again he was by the dog’s head. The set- 
ter’s eyes stared up at him. A drop of saliva 
dripped from the dog’s tongue and settled 
warmly on Juke’s bare foot. Juke stared 
steadily at a spot where the quail should be. 
3y the clump of orchard grass, his mind 
seemed to drill at him. But there was noth- 
ing there. There was grass, humps of it. But 
he couldnt’ see the covey. There was golden- 
too. Tall rusty looking stems topped 
blossoms. 


rod 
with rusted 
He lifted a foot and moved ahead of Jug 
he setter panted eagerly. Slowly Juk« 

i his foot the grass. A dew- 
rry thorn snicked the flesh over the ankle 

and Juke winced but made 


down in 


no audible 


yuund. There—his foot was planted solidly 
and he hadn’t made a sound. Again he strain- 


his body forward and studied the matted 


grasses and weeds 

Nothing—nothing that he could see. But 
t vere there. Jug always nailed them; 
he ver false pointed. Nope, Jug was still 


rigid and there must be a covey. If only he 
could the quail. See their forms in the 


tangle of Again he lifted a foot 
to move up a step. Sometimes Jug nails ’em 
’way back, he argued 


cover 


* 
*Cor vorts Afield, 
1 Hunting 


Outdoors 


Maryland 


Slowly he let his foot settle. 

It never reached the spot. They flared out 
of the tangle of weeds and orchard grass in 
all directions. The grass was alive with them 
and as always Juke stepped back, his mouth 
open and his eyes staring. The roaring drum 
of the churning pinions was in his ears and 
he watched the birds drop out of sight in a 
pine thicket. 

When they were gone the tenseness left his 
body and in its place was disappointment— 
all the disappointment that a boy of twelve 
can know when denied the privilege of hav- 
ing somethiug he had longed for for months. 
But hc wasn’t wanting anything. he wanted 
only to see—wanted onliy to watch a covey 
of quail huddled close to the earth. Wanted 
more than anything else to see a covey of 
young birds before they burst from cover. 

Jug’s hot tongue dabbed at the calf of his 
leg and he looked down at the The 
dog’s tail waved slowly as though uncertain 
of the boy’s friendship. When Juke stopped 
down and gathered the setter close to him 

il agged 


the tail w 


1 
aog 


furiously. 


“They jus’ won't. Jug,” the boy whispered. 


“Can’t never see ‘em, always they get up 
first.” 
He stood up. The dewberry vines were 


thick around his feet and he stepped care- 
fully as he made his way back to the jumble 
of an old rail fence along a dusty road. 
For awhile he sat on the top rail of the 
fence, the setter lving down beneath Juke’s 
dangling feet. It was September and a slow 
wind, coming and going in spasmodic periods 
of time, occasionally stirred the pale dust of 
the road. Across from him, on the swaying 
tip of a sassafras tree, Juke saw a sor.g spar- 
row eyeing him. He could see the glint of 
the sunlight in its beady eyes and every 
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Becker’ 


second or so it flirted its tail, and its speckle 
breast and throat swelled when it trilled a 
purling note. 


Juke felt funny inside. It wasn’t the song 
sparrow. There were always birds and there 
were always winds and dust and stuff, bu 
this feeling was different. It was as though 
there wasn’t anybody else that ever saw 
these things, and Juke knew that wasn’t so 
There were people, there were people all 
around—down along the swamp there was 
“Burk”. Nobody knew where Burk came 
from. Burk was swell though. He made Juke 
a crow call once out of a piece of reed. It 
worked, too. Juke hid in the pines, his feet 
buried in the matting of sweet-smelling 
needles and when he cupped his hand around 
the call and blew the way Burk showed him 
it was never long before crows cawed and 
then flew down among the pines. Sometimes 
Burk took Juke with him to the cove wher 
the ducks came in for shelter during rough 
weather. Yes, Burk was okay, Juke decided; 
and Burk had seen all this—trees and weeds 
and birds. 

He started to whistle but stopped when he 
remembered Old Zeke. It seemed a long time 
ago. Oh, it was a long time ago. Even before 
he got Jug. That was the time... and Juke 
swallowed. It was hard even for him to 
think about it. Maybe that was why he fel! 
funny—like now, he thought. 

Jug looked up at him and whined 


Juke slid down off the fence and sat down 
beside the dog. He put his arm around the 
dog’s neck and the setter snuggled close 
against the boy’s thin body. Juke talked to 
the dog. “It ain’t so, is it Jug?” 

The dog looked up at his face and the 
brown eyes were solemn and sad like all 
setters’ eyes. “No, tain’t so,” Juge continu: 
ed. “Nope, can’t be.” He shook his head 
vigorously in denial. “It ain’t . it ain't!” 
He fought against the tears in his eyes and 
the choked up feeling in his throat. His 
fingers picked at a sand burr twisted in the 
setter’s long hair. 

The dog yipped when he pulled at the but 
and it came loose with a tuft of hair. 

Juke wrestled with him. “Tain’t so...” 
he kept saying as he tumbled over and over 
with the dog. The dog was on top now, 
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growling «ud mouthing at the boy. Then 
Juke held the .og’s head between his hands, 
held it so ‘'. could look up and into the dog’s 
eyes. He tried to read something in the dog’s 
eves but they were only brown and solemn 
like they always were. He shoved the dog 
away and sat up 


“Pap dian’t do it,” Juke almost shouted. 
The dog crept close to him again. 


The song sparrow had flown away, the 
clouds were white and billowy in the sky. 
The sun was half below the crest of pines 
topping the horizon to the west. Juke stood 
up and stretched. 


“Pap'll be home, now,” he addressed the 
dog. 

The setter barked and jumped against him, 
the claws of its forepaws rasping against the 
coarse weave of the boy’s dungarees. 

Together they walked along the road, the 
boy shuffling his bare feet in the dusi and 
the dog making frequent side excursions into 
the fieids. 


Tomorrow. Juke planned, I'll get Jug on 
that big ccvey down by the willows—and 
that covey in Poke’s orchard, tvo. That's a 
big one, that covey. He thoug!t about the 
covey of quail in Poke’s orchard a long while. 
Maybe even, he thought, I'l] get a look at 
‘em—oughta be easy, the grass and stuff is 
short. 


The road dipped over a low hill and down 
at the bottom of the hill, "way back in a 
field that spread away until it faded into a 
shoreline that met the Chesapeake, Juke’s 
house stood forlorn and weather-worn. Juke 
could see the refl etion of the sunset on the 
tin sign his Pap hid tacked over the hole in 
the roof. Everytime v.uke looked down from 
the hill he saw the bright tin and wondered 
when it would start to rust like the other 
pieces of tin they patched holes with. 


Jug turned off the road onto a path twist- 
ing across the field and Juke followed. He 
could smell the Chesapeake—it was always 
the same, Juke thought. The air seemed 
soaked with the smell. Pap said the salt 
smell in the air killed the “likker” smell in 
the woods where the still was. When he 
thought of the still Juke was reminded of 
what Poke said, and what the rest said, about 
Pap. But it wasn’t true, Juke insisted to him- 
self. 

Jug followed Juke to the door of the shack 
but Juke chased him. “Git, Jug,” he hissed 
and the dog slunk away 

Juke always chased the setter, Later. 
maybe, he thought, I'll whistle for him. First 
I'll see if Pap is all right. He opened the 
door and went into the shack. 

“Pap?” Juke said, 
behind him. 


as he closed the door 


There was no answer and Juke stood by 
the door blinking his eyes rapidly. It was 
dark in the shack and outside the sun had 
dropped quickly behind the hills to the west; 
already the purple haze of twilight was filter- 
ing down over the countryside. 

‘Pap?” Juke repeated, then walked over 
to the table and felt around for the matches. 
The lamp was on a shelf beside the stove. 


The light struggled to shine through the 
smoke-smudged lamp chimney. 
Juke turned around. His father was 


sprawled out in his wall bunk, bits of crush- 
ed straw pushed over the edge of the bunk. 
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Juke walked over to him and looked down 
at him, then, with a show of the patience of 
a child for an errant parent, he lifted the 
arm that dangled over the side of the bunk 
and laid it across his father’s chest. “Snog” 
Bark grunted in his sleep. 


Juke made a fire in the stove. He lifted 
the lid from a scorched pot on the hack of 
the stove, his eyes gazed hungrily at the fat- 
back and kale covered with cold grease. The 
fire was roaring :1 the stove and Juke reach- 
ec up and half ciosed the damper, then he 
pulled the pot to the front of the stove. 


Snog rolled over on his side, his mouth 
open, his bearded face drunk-stupid. He was 
aware of movement in the shack but his 
fogged brain refused to function and he went 
back to sleep. Juke hadn’t noticed his fath- 
er’s movement. He walked over to the win- 
dow. It opened stiffly on rusted hinges. The 
air was heavy with bay smell. He whistled 
softly and a moment later Jug slipped out 
from under the shack and whined up at Juke. 
Juke reached out and fondled the setter’s 
head. Behind him he heard the juice in the 
pot bubbling and he looked back over his 
shoulder. Steam penciled out from around 
the lid and misted over the stove. “Fatback, 
Jug,” Juke whispered and the dog’s tail 
lashed its sides. Juke gave him a final pat 
on the head and closed the window. 

He cut a chunk off the fatback and smoth- 
ered it with kale. There was no bread in the 
box beside the window. Juke wolfed down 
the fatback, little globubles of warm grease 
lingering on his chin. He smacked his lips 
hungrily over the kale. When his plate was 
clean he cut off another piece of the fatback 
and took it out to Jug. The dog gulped the 
meat-tinged fat down and licked his chops. 

Juke shook his dead, 
you, Jug.” 


“Ain’t no more for 


The setter pressed warmly against Juke’s 
leg. From the distance the sound of a fox’s 
quick bark came to Juke’s ears. An owl 
hooted softly, the sound drifting from Poke’s 
orchard to the south. 

“We'll find the covey in Poke’s orchard 
tomorrow, Jug,” Juke whispered in the dog’s 
ear. 

Snog woke with a grunt. The sun was 
streaming through the window and its bright- 
ness in his eyes showed the blood-streaks. 
Juke was already up. He turned at the sound 
of his father’s grunt. 
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“Coffee’s hot, Pap,” he said. 


Snog sat up and groped around in the bunk, 
found his plug and tore off a wad of the 
black tobaccc. For a moment his jaws moved 
stiffly, the tobacco slow to soften in his 
mouth. He sat on the edge of the bunk and 
wrestled his bare feet intc nis laceless shoves. 
He shook his head slowly, and groaned. 
“Need a little snog ’fore coffee,” he complain- 
ed and reached for the jug uncer the bunk 

The gurg'e of the liquor was a harsh sound 
in Juke’s ears. 

After he put the jug back Snog stood up. 
He eyed his son. Juke shifted restlessly from 
one foot to the other, “Coffee, Pap?” he re- 
peated. 

“Yeah,” Snog replied hoarse v 

They drank the coffee Llack. Juke cut two 
thick slices from the fatback. Snog ate quick- 
ly—as though trying to ivoid the taste. 

Jug scratched at the door and Juke looked 
up quickly at his father—his eyes question- 
ing. 

Snog heard, too. He looked at Juke. Juke 
tried to read something in the bleary eyes 
but all he could see was the blood streaks. 

Snog laughed. “Fool kid,” he said, “let ’im 
in.” 

Juke’s eyes gleamed. 

The setter leaped wildly about the boy but 
dropped suddenly to the floor, his eyes mov- 
ing from Snog to the door and back again 
He pressed close against the floor his tail 
between his legs. 

Juke leaned down and patted him on the 
head. The dog whined softly. 

“What’s ‘matter with ’im?” Snog asked. 

“He ... he remembers, I reckon.” 

“*Members what?” 

Juke lcoked up at his father. “You kicked 
him once.” 

Snog frowned. He called the setter: “Come 
‘ere, jug licker.” 

“He don’t lick jugs anvmore,” Juke said 

Snog studied the crouching dog; remember- 
ed the pup licking up whiskey drops drib- 
bling from fresh-empty jugs. He rested his 
head in his hands, his elbows pressing hard 
against the table top. Juke was whispering 
to the dog. 

Snog stood up, hitched at his pants and 
tore off another piece from the plug. Juke 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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‘“‘When Juke stooped down and gathered Jug close to him the dog’s tail wagged furiously.’’ 











WOODLAND ORPHANS 


When their parents are killed either 


by some predatory bird, animal, or by 
automobile, they are left to the tender 
mercy of the game protector’s wife. 


1. Young Raccoon. 
2. Baby Skunk. 
3. Young Woodchuck. 


4. Baby Cottontails. 


5. A pan full of young Opossums. 








View of Loyalsock State Game Farm, 
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Lycoming County. 


THE SPORTSMEN’S DOLLAR. AT WORK 


S this manuscript was being prepared, I 

happened to think of April 17, 1918, 
twenty-seven years ago, when Governor 
John K. Tener signed the Resident Hunter’s 
License Act. That was a real victory for all 
Pennsylvania sportsmen, and the one who 
was chiefly instrumental in gaining it still 
lives—that grand old man of conservation, 
John M. Phillips. Just two months ago over 
600 sportsmen and prominent citizens of this 
and other States, and Canada, assembled at 
Pittsburgh to honor this outstanding conser- 
vationist. A dramatic touch was added to 
the occasion, and memories of yesteryears 
passed in review as Ex-Governor Tener, who 
was present at the ceremony, extolled the 
accomplishments of his life long friend. 


This is the second much merited honor 
recently bestowed upon notable Pennsylvania 
conservationists by the sportsmen themselves, 
the first one being the unveiling and dedica- 
tion of a bronze memorial plaque in the 
rotunda of the State Capitol Building, at 
Harrisburg, July 10, 1940, as a tribute to the 
memory of Dr. Joseph Kalbfus. Dr. Kalbfus, 
well known to all sportsmen, long played a 
very important part in the history of the 
Commission and aided in the pioneer work 
of Mr. Phillips and others in forwarding the 
passage of the Resident Hunter’s License Act. 
All of these events serve to prove the soli ‘ar- 
ity and loyalty of Pennsylvania sportsme: in 
perpetuating their sport. 


For these many years they have volun tarilv 
Contributed many millions of dollars to per- 


petuate the wildlife program. The fact of 
the matter is they would not want it other- 
Wise. The have always taken the liberal 
View: “Why call upon our friends and neigh- 
bors who are not interested in huating and 
fishing to help pay for our spert through 


general taxation?” 





by 
N. &. Slaybaugh 
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Income and Expenditures 


For the total amount contributed and for 
what purposes expended from December 1, 
1919 to May 31, 1940 (20% years), please refer 
to Table No. 1, directly below the chart 
“How The Sportsman’s Dollar Was Invested.” 
From the figures in this table it will be 
observed that for the 20!2-year period the 
Commission expended a total of $20,523.955.89, 
of which $11,758,186.95 (58%) of its total out- 
lay went into the production and stocking 
of game, public hunting grounds and refuges, 
and bounties; $6,429,955.52 .381%) for the pro- 
tection of game, mostly iaw enforcement; and 
2,335,813.40 (11%) for all other purposes. 

As will be noted, land management expen- 
ditures have increased, and will continue to 
increase. while the amount spent to buy more 
land must of necessity decrease. It is obvious 
that the State Game Lands must be properly 
managed in order to assure a Maximum game 
crop. The Commission is now faced with a 
far-flung responsibility in connection with 
managing over 1,000,000 acres of game lands 
for the sportsmen. Fixed charges alone on 
State Game Lands atgregated $29,929.74 for 
the year under review. 

During the fiscal year which ended May 31, 
1930, the revenue from all sources credited to 
the “Game Fund” amounted to $1,530,085.34, 
(See Table No. 4 for detaii), establishing an 
all-time high in the history of the Commis- 
sion. The previous record was $1,486,826.37, 
crecited to the “Game Fund” during the year 


which ended May 31, 1939. This increase was 
reflected principally in contributions under 
the provisions of the Pittman-Robertson Act 
which provides Federal Aid in wildlife re- 
storation. 

The expenditures for the year which ended 
May 31, 1940 totalled $1,500,122.03, (See Table 
No. 4 for detail). It has long been the policy 
of the Commission to keep its expenditures 
well within the average annual income. 


Value of Game Taken 

In the April 1940 issue of the Pennsylvania 
Game News there was published an article 
“Investing The Sportsmen’s Dollar,” which 
proved without a shadow of doubt that every 
$2.00 invested in a hunter’s license pays big 
dividends. The years referred to in the 
article were not exceptions by any means. 
The year for which we are now giving an 
accounting is just as unique, if we measure 
the results in the same way, for we find that 
during the 1939 hunting season the hunters 
bagged a total of 17,794,984 lbs. of game. By 
placing a value of forty cents (40c) per pound 
on this game, we arrive at the amazing sum 
of $7,117,933.60. The bsaiance sheet is not yet 
complete, as we can properly add thereto ap- 
proximately $775,000, representing the value 
of raw furs taken annually, or a grand total 
of $7,892 993.60 as the value of game and raw 
furs. All will agree that the expenditure of 
$1.500.122.03 in relation to value of game and 
raw furs taken justifies the conservation pro- 
gram in Pennnsylvania. 


The Sport Transcends Meat Values 

Happily we have long since passed the day 
when our great hunting fraternity measures 
the success of the day’s hunt only by so 
many pounds of game taken. The facts given 
in the paragraph are merely to 
portray the monetary value to the person or 
not hunt, and 


preceding 


persons who may may be in- 











clined to be a bit critical concerning the ex- 
penditure of such a sizeable sum of money 
by the Pennsylvania sportsmen. 


If the call of the great outdoors does nev 
mean muc:; more than meat in the family 
larder, do you for one minute think that 
thousands and thousands of our citizens 
would annually reserve part of their vaca- 
tions so they may follow the chase? It is not 
unusual for persons to make inquiry as early 
as May and June for information on the 
open seasons and bag limits for the purpose 
of getting on the preferred list in arranging 
for their vacations. This is just one of the 
many illustrations that could be given, if 
space permitted, to prove the ever-increasing 
interest in days afield during the hunting 
season 


The hunters in pursuit of their favorite 
recreation make a direct contribution to the 
business and agricultural prosperity of our 
great State. It is estim:ted that they spend 
annually more than $30,000,000 for guns, am- 
munition, hunting clothing, gasoline, board- 
ing, etc. Again it is clearly seen that the 
“sportsman’s dollar is at work,” and is doing 
a splendid job—not only for the hunting 
fraternity but for our citizens in general. 


Status of Game Fund 


The person who makes it a point to study 
published reports of the balance in the Game 
Fund without seeking additional information, 
especially the published analysis of the 
“Game Fund” balance, may get a disterted 
picture. He may even criticise the Commis- 
sion for not expending all the revenues plac- 
ed at its disposal for conservation work. 


Following a long established policy, the 
Commission continues to operate well within 
its income, never reducing its operating re- 
serve to a point where the work would be 
jeopardized 


As is well known to all sportsmen, the 
Commission is self-sustaining. It is therefore 
obvious that much care must be exercised 
to preclude the possibility of over-expending 
anticipated income. As a safeguard against 
this the Commission bases its expenditures 
on an income predicated on a conservative 
license sale, plus the average income from 
Game Law penalties, special game permits, 
ete. Very likely the question now uppermost 
in the reader’s mind is: “What becomes of 
the surplus money when the license sales 
exceed the estimate?” The answer is that the 
Commission has established a hard and fast 
rule that such surplus money accruing to the 
credit of the “Game Fund” shall not be 
expended during the year in which collected, 
but it shall be held in reserve until the fol- 
lowing year for budgetary purposes. By ad- 
ding this unexpended balance to a conserva- 
tive income based on a licenes sale well 
within reason, the expenditure budget for the 
following year in reality is established on a 
license sale comparable to the previous year. 

Best of all in this procedure is the security 
and satisfaction in knowing that at least part 

f the money budgeted is in the bank at the 

eginning of the budget year. 


The May 31 balance, which to some might 
appear excessive, is actually reduced to 
$345,000 when the additional money and the 
amount required to cover commitments is 
deducted. The operating balance of $345,000 
is required to cover the operating expenses 
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HOW THE SPORTSMANS 
DOLLAR WAS INVESTED 


THE EXPENDITURES INDICATED 
FOR EACH MAJOR ACT- 
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Income 
Total Expenditures 
MAJOR FUNCTIONS: 





TABLE No. 1 
STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 
December 1, 1919 to May 31, 1940 
(20% years) 
$20,982,072.07 
20,523,955.89 
Protection Expenditures 6,429,.955.54 
68 571.62* ( 31%) 


Land Purchase Expenditures 2,949,750.23 ( 15%) 
Land Management Expenditures 3,115,429.78 ( 15%) 
Game Farm Expenditures 1,392,755.88 ( 7%) 
Game Purchase Expenditures 1,841,664.05  ( %) 
Bounty Expenditures 2,390,015.39 ( 12%) 
68,571.62* 


Totals for Six Major Functions . $18,119,57087 ¢£ 89%) 
All Other Expenditures ; ee oe ae 2,335,813.40 « 11%) 


$20,523,955.89 (100%) 


*T.and bought and subsequently sold to Department of Forests and Waters. 


Grand Total for All Purposes 
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— io “| of the Commission until revenue becomes 
TABLE Ne. 2 available in the Fall. 
o. ' 
Please refer to Table No. 3 for “Analysis 
SUMMARIZED FUNCTIONAL EXPENSES of Game Fund” as of May 31, 1939 and May 
31, 1940. ‘ 
The expenditures of the Commission during the fiscal year ending May 31, 1940 It is in order to again reiterate the state- 
have been subdivided into major activity groupings as follows: ment previously published, that the Commis- 
sion has initiated new programs in keeping 
Part of with changing conservation needs and avail- 
Dollar able funds, but not as extensively and as 
GAME PROTECTION (Salaries and Expenses incident to Law rapidly as many sportsmen have desired. It 
Enforcement, Game Feeding, Game Distribution, Estabish- would, however, be inconsistent with good 
ing Division Offices, Assisting in enforcement of Fish and business management and proven experience 
Forest Laws, and other field activities, but excluding costs to depart from this practice in the future. 
for Training School and Feed for Game) ................ $ 376,164.93 25.08¢ Use of Tables 
GAME PURCHASES AND PROPAGATION (Including ex- In this article, as in those previously pub- 
penditures for equipment and operating four State Game lished, we have made the information avail- 
Farms, and wild game transfer) ... 6.5. ..6cccccesecess 310,183.63 20.68¢ able in several varying forms. This should 
meet the needs of the sportsmen desiring 
MANAGEMENT OF GAME LANDS (Salaries and Expenses of only condensed information and by the same 
Refuge Keepers and other employes incident to mainten- token satisfy the sportsmen who desire de- 
ance and development work on 937,476 acres of purchased tailed information. 
and leased Game Lands and 1,264 Game Refuges, and fixed Capital Investments 
ce TEPC ee eee eee 295,762.23 19.71c The annual published expenditures from 
ACQUISITION OF GAME LANDS (Including title and survey a - pons one — ee es 
work. Mostly capital inves ORE PEDAL Re ae Ee oe eee oe a Sens Se a 
ies CE) «oor ennecsewssenereis 210,030.97 14.00¢ consideration and the estimated value of 
PAYMENT OF BOUNTIES ...................0..cccceeeeuees 69,504.83 4.63c these capital items as of May 31, 1940 appear 
; below: 
PUBLIC EDUCATION (Including Game News, Motion Pic- Capit 
| tures, Exhibits, General Bulletins, ete.) .................. 55,450.52 3.70c Expenditures 
| State Game Lands Racantrn a aaeegiany $2,949,750.23 (a) 
ACCOUNTING AND BUDGET (Including Legal Advertising, Buildings on Game Lands........ 203,262.00 (b) i 
| ey: , uM a State Gam Farms (including lands, : 
Mailing and Storeroom, issuance of Special Permits, Gen- nec eric ete.) -.. 323,655.96 (b) 
“= i j ) Training School (including buildings 
ERE SeMRNA UREN MWD sa saa Sore ssn wie 4 aia telnet Sales aves WR 54,521.34 3.63¢ oak mame o.. 4.2.00 in 14,694.08 (b) : 
™N y y 7 ‘urren Equipment (including it ? 
HUNTING LICENSES AND TAGS .....................-.... 37,442.29 2.50¢ ee, Te, Wace, peneet. 
Cte.) w.ce al ghar csi a et arete : 55,246.85 (b) 
RESEARCH (General research and experimental activities)... 32,850.90 2.19¢ Total $3.546,609.1: 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE ADMINISTRATION (Executive Office me ee 
salaries and expenses, and expenses of Commissioners) .. 21,489.30 1.43¢ (b) Estimated value as of May 31, 194( 
GAME KILL fABULATION (Including expenses incident Just as haere = seine must 
Ne I oe ene nee anna ay 5.602 . make provision in their budgets for maintain- 
] 15,002.81 1k ing the buildings, lands, etc., to safeguard 
FEED FOR WILD GAME oe Poca niece 10.282.80 0.68c their capital investments and secure the maxi- 
mum production or yield, so must the Game 
TRAINING SCHOOL (Trainiug of Officers) .... ar 7,136.57 0.48c Commission budget a certain amount each 
year for the same purpose 
BEAR DAMAGE AND DEER-PROOF FENCES .............. 3,698.91 0.25c 
as = Licenses Issued 
As a matter of general interest, we are 
Be ar wite snc 22.03 i 
som $1,500,122. saa giving below the number of licenses issued 
by years, from 1913 (the enactment of the 
_ Resident Hunter’s License Law) to 1940, as 
he: follows: 
ad Year Resident Non-Resident 
TABLE No. 3 th oo > 
9 ‘ ne 2938,9 G2 
ANALYSIS OF GAME FUND BALANCE AT PERIODS INDICATED BELOW 1915 262 532 
May 31, 1939 May 31, 1940 mr ae pr 
Balance in Treasury Department to Credit 191% Si 
Of Game PURO os ce 5 escavees $1,088,829.41 $1,092,339.66 aoe : 
Add: Advancement Account for payment of 1919 138 
BOMIION osu s cus ssc ei 68.50 40,000.00 1920 Li. 
Seana PPmeasin) «dir sexs 1921 1.761 
$1,088,897. 91 $1,132,339.66 1923 328 
Less: Expenses Chargeable to this Period 1924 5S 
but Paid by Treasurey Department 1925 18 
after May 31 ........ # 54,525.92 68,. v4.36 1926 468 
a 19: 87 
Funds Available .... eevee $1,034,371.99 $1,064,335.30 1928 err 27 19¢ 
Less: Amount Reserved from Previous and BOE hae , 4.3 
Current Budget Allocations to Cover 1930 392 6,00 
Commitments for Land Purchases and 1931 77 8.964 
( a} Other Items Chargeable to Current 1932 537.451 §,251 
{ ee eer cag 278,411.29 381,769.19 1933 524,337 4,966 
1934 .... 568,666 6.024 
Less: Amount Allocated and Committed 1935 606 469 8. 46¢ 
for Budgetary Purposes for Ensuing 1936 .. . 534 573 7,124 
Fiscal Year ...... es as 410,651.14 688,962.43 437,118.91 718,888.10 1937 598 261 8.3! 
i ae 1938 6.4.54 84 
Net Operating Balance Available... $ 345,409.66° $ 345,447.20° 19: . ( 8 oo 
| “Approximate amount required for Operating Expenses each year after May 31, until revenue ab dich sie 665,90 . 
| from sale of licenses becomes available in the Fall. PR deve ypaeneres cco subject t hanse xclusive 
—_ a oO 1,168 replacemen icenses SS 
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a 
TABLE No. 4 the 

STATEMENT OF REVENUE AND EXPENDITURES — PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION Hat 
FISCAL YEAR JUNE 1, 1939 TO MAY 81, 1940 na 

REVENUE in| 

rund’? June 1, 1939 eee a ikidaoe tek < cual $1,088,829.41 Cot 


e ir tate Treasury t -redit of ‘‘Game F 
A ance nt for the payment of bounties 68.50 
$1.088,897.91 — 
es ‘ equisitions ars year ended May 3 1939 : . ve eee - : ~ 54,525.92 


Funds available June 1, 1939 x , sak , - $1,034,371. 99 


Net Revenue f } ers’ Licenses $1.375,553.89 
e Law Fines 72,137.42 





e 
vi 
he -1 me PD 
> 
oo 
- 
<a 


Forest Products from Game Lands 22 

Skins Sold 656.62 
Unserviceable Propert or eee oe 319.73 
tentals cas . sees : aT ; 840.90 


.908.07 
.395.43 


rT 
» 
> 
w 
~weo 


eipts credited to Game Fund during ve ery Dee “ $1,530,085.34 
i sda ng yea plus balance at June 1, 1939 : ae os oa e $2,564,457.3 


EAPENDITURES 

















Executive Office and Propag 
Division of Account- Purchase & Game Law Refuges and Lands Public wien 
» r tai 
ng and Budget Distributior Researcl Enforce Information ‘ 
ea , ment 
Gene | Bounties F Acquisition Management 
Salaries $ 43.463.4 8 ¢ $ 8 8.8 ¢ 1 $ 14.744.89 |$ 77.397.69 $ $ $1.8 
ng Ext see of Sala f - 
a 8 6.756.1 680.90 °1.773.9 $.624 1 JSF. 058 
“ $ $41 
EX! « * 61 134.91 4.9 
\ ges 
} g Ff ize a 
s 48.972 S 
“s 1 777.40 2,054.12 76,224.21 
. 55 é 2,119.73 9,777.44 41,897.1 
f ‘ s 1s Ho ) 
XI ‘ ‘ 14 
‘ 8 73.4 14.4 l 
x 4 g 4 4 { . ‘; 1 8 { 1.17 1 °6.91 R8s 8 S rari 
« 83,457.78 78 
x ! n I s 814.04 ’ i4 
t 8.58 { 7,179.6 72.7 
; 9 $7.50 753.11 19 16 
g s 8 1,864.49 
Fé g 48 4 69 1.603.2 2,666.81 4 ‘ 7 
Misce s 8 4 4 146.58 1 ). 2( 680.1 8 89 
\ Eq s ( . 
8, 7 87 77 48.00 7,430.1 8 . 
- O<.4% 4 “4 ¢ 6.94 7,944.40 4 19.9 
} t 8 15 G8 g 49 18 + S.< 
; 615.1 5 1,440.31 86 456.83 128.59 7,295.6 
€ Teles 11,140.2 { 1 4] 61 179.97 174.29 1,761 
s M Ss - 187 00 0.66 ] 7.634.70 
a 197.00 
ne Sas 2.81 602.81 
+ J 
Att A x y 44.00 12.99 4 798 58.89 
eny ) r I 12 98.91 
‘ther M vy S es and Ex 
pe 155 g f 68.54 7.63 68.36 20.76 7 l 
Newspape Advertising 5 405.89 3 441.44 
g ' Paper 5,485.7 2.42 1,244.5 1,734.29 2,646.67 21,814.77 YOL.9V 
ting : ” © = 
a Misc. Forms h Dept 
ri I 7,442.29 7,442.29 
Ad ste & te Employes’ Re 
tirement Syster hrough Dept 
f State . . 1,022 23 105.95 641 211.50 4,618.35 716.00 1,943.00 291.40 9,550.00 
OTALS $132.754.65 $ 69,504.8 $310,183.63 $32,850.90* $391,647.70 $210,030.97 |$297,698.83 $ 65,450.52 | $1,500,122.03 $1,500,122.08 
ee ee ’ P , , , . ee 
Funds Available May 31 940 (Please refer to Table No. 3 and notes below, for explanation concerning an analysis of this balance) $1,064,335.30° 


les $6,000.00 for Cooperative Research at Pennsyl 
ynal Research Projects 
**FROM THIS AMOUNT MUST BE DEDUCTED $718,888.10 FOR THE PURPOSES INDICATED BELOW a 


t reserved from previ 


ania State College, and a limited amount of Federal Aid money to launcl ; 


n us and current budget allocations to cover commitments, mostly for land purchases.. > $ 281.769.19 
allocated and committed for budgetatry purcoses for the year bezinning June 1, 1941 (reason for this procedure 


i ziven 
under ‘‘Status of Game Fund" in this article) .. pik wee O56" ee : - 2» 8 : 437,118.91 j 


I 


Total deductions os eee ee ¥ ‘ ee ry re = cates Se Ee eG ee $ 718,888.10 
This leaves a net operating balance, which amount is required for Operating Expenses each year after May 31 until revenue from ee 
licenses becomes available in the fall, of . seve anes : ier on re er $ 345,447.20 


—_— 
———— 


— 


PREVENT FOREST PLANT FOOD BEARING PUT UP BIRD HOUSES 
AND © TREES AND SHRUBS AND BIRD BATHS. 
BRUSH FIRES FOR WILDLIFE CONTROL CATS 
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THE BEAR FACTS 


The two little cubs were deserted by their mother who 
had too many interested visitors while she was in hibernation. 
When she left them Game Protector Cecil D. Hancock took 
them: home and cured for them. Later he sent them to the 
Harrisburg Zoo so they could be photographed from time 
tp time as they grew and developed. They were found 
in Tanner's Hollow on State Game Lands No. 61, McKean 


County. 
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~G-MEN OF THE TREE TOPS 


ELLOW outdoorsmen, did you ever stop 
r i that most of the native 
might be considered as 
G-men combating insect gangsters. The pro- 
tection, help and encouragement that we ex- 
tend to our bird 
most useful allies in our war on the injurious 
insects that play with our orchards, 


» consider 


species of birds. 


neighbors would win us 


navoc 


shade trees and forests. We have compiled 
a few examples and observations to em- 
phasize our points and hene that you will co- 
operate by passing alcig ‘he information to 
those perscns who might not realize the valu 
of bird life to our human economies 

It is to the U. S. Fish anu Wildlife Servic« 


that we credit the most extensive inve 


stiga- 
tions concerning the food of birds and reports 
along this line may be seen including special 


papers on the insect food of birds. However 





our local sportsmen, including hunters, fish- 
ermen and hikers, and recorded 
observations of value that help to verify our 
contentions that in certain areas destructive 
insects have been greatly reduced in number 
by native birds in their feeding activities. 


have seen 


We have many records of birds reaping a 
harvest during a locust year. It is a spectacu- 
lar event that celebrated 
Periodical cicada, commonly 


insect, the 
known as the 


when 


seventeen-year locust is spread over the 
wooded hills and valleys of our State. At that 
time virds well as other wild creatures 
forego their normal conquests in the face of 


Crows and black- 
birds gorge themselves and their nestlings 


this unwonted abundance. 
with cicadas and even the hawks deign to 
from the tree branches. Many 
other birds take advantage of this surfeit of 


lean them 


Tree showing twig and limb injured by Seventeen-Year Locust. 





By A. B. CHAMPLAIN’ 


Phot ourtesy Pa Dept. of Agriculture 





Tent Caterpillar’s Nest. 


fiesh meat easy to get with but little work. 
It is quite possible at a feast like this many 
of our feathered friends will loose their 
slender figures and gain calories to the envy 
of the less fortunate unes 


Plant lice whose juice stu%ed bocies cluster 
in hordes upon the tern:‘nals cf our favorite 
rose bush; or whose sucking proboscis con- 
taminates and reduces the tender shoots of 
fruit and vegetable plants, are tempting tid- 
bits for many of the smaller birds. During 
the migration period we undoubtedly owe to 
passing bird life a vote of than’:s for an 
actual saving in good hard cash :or a great 
reduction in the aphid population. 


Woodpeckers, those gnomes of the wood- 
land who spend their winters about our 
camps and cottages are companions worth 
having. We place some hunks of suet to keep 
them on our visiting list but it is in the 
forest where they return our kindness. Wood 
boring insects of all kinds such as _ bark- 
beetles, round and flat headed borers, wire 
worms and other grubs are relentlessly drill- 
ed from infested trees. It is just such antics 
as these that the Downy and Hairy wood- 
peckers commit in order to earn a living. 


Complaints are often voiced against crows 
and starlings. Just to put in a good word or 
two, we mention that crows are often observ- 
ed following the plough where white grubs 
(scarabaeid larvae) and cut worms are 
abundant and the job they do in cleaning 
up these exposed pests is just about 100% 
effective. Now take starlings whose prolific 
and gregarious qualities have made them al- 
most abhorrent to mankind, do you know 
that they are occasionally of great value to 


*State Entomologist. 
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the suburban dweller? In the vicinity of 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and doubtless else- 
where our Starlings have developed a great 
liking for Japanese Beetle grubs. Lawns and 
areas teeming with these destructive grubs 
coming up for pupation and transformation 
attract starlings in flocks. In the spring the 
ground is covered with the little round holes 
drilled into the sod by the sharp billed col- 
lectors. Each little hole represents the re- 
moval of a Japanese Beetle grub and flocks 
of starlings who work at this pastime deserve 
some honorable mention. 

Lepidopterous caterpillars and often the 
moth adults are a treat for birds of all kinds. 
To the popular mind a bird is something 
that sings, flies or looks pretty but it also 
must eat, and eat a lot. The red-eyed vireo, 
that prattling songster of our summer woods 
does a great part in reducing the hordes of 
cankerworms that prey upon the leaves of 


our forest trees. They also eat countless 


other caterpillars during their daily rounds. 
Robins, sparrows and other common species 
of birds, eat enough moths and their cater- 


Larvae of Japanese Beetle 





Japanese Beetle 
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Rose bush terminal infe 


pillars to earn all the protection we can give 
them. 


At our camp in the mountains we have 
observed the Phoebes taking their meals on 
the wing, grabbing from the air the cut- 
worm moth or some other flying tid-bit. Also 
to feed their hungry youngsters that inhabit 
the nest under the shack eaves, a great 
amount of insect material was needed. Again 
we observed one day in early May a pair of 
cuckoos. They were busy at work earning 
their daily subsistence. It was a tent cater- 
pillar year and their ugly nests were plas- 
tered over the surrounding trees of cherry, 
apple and others. Each cuckoo was assid- 
uously tearing apart a nest and removing 
from the webs, each and every larva or 
caterpillar that it contained. There was help 
freely given and the local infestation was 
cleaned up. 


Dusk comes and with twilight the call of 
the whip-poor-will resounds with startling 


13 





sted with plant lice. 


clearness around camp. Our insect pests of 
shrub and tree, of leaf and stem had better 
keep clear of the airways for soon our bird 
will skim them from the air in its own inimit- 


able fashion. 


We know it would be impossible to men- 
tion in a short article, the individual species 
of birds concerned in the eradication of insect 
Sufficient to say that they are oft- 
times known to clean up a local infestation 
of insect pests. We do know that they help 
to maintain a balance over insect life along 
parasites and other natural enemies 
This is a great asset ‘co man who along with 
artificial control is thus greatly aided in the 
eradication of his insect enemies 


pests. 


with 


There is much to learn about our bird 
neighbors and the good that they do. Each 
one of us might add to the general knowledge 
by making observations or records and help- 
ing to protect our bird friends 
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JUNIOR CONSERVATION CLUBS 


> 


S OMETIME ago the editor received a letter 
from Miss Anna Dill, Secretary of the 


Junior Conservation Club of Lancaster 
County Sportsmen’s Organizations, request- 
ing some literature. Having always been 


interested in youth groups he determined to 
heck up on this one to find out just what 
its objectives were and to learn something 
about its accomplishments. So he asked the 
Secretary to let him have a report concern- 
ing their activities at some future date. On 
April 15 Miss Dill fulfilled that obligation as 
Secretary by furnishing a very complete re- 
port of the club’s program. The members 
not only study, page by page, all of the 
publications issued by State and Federal 
Conservation Departments—they put into 
actual practice many of the lessons they glean 
from these valuable publications. The mem- 
bers are taking them into the schools and 
from what we gather after a recent lengthy 
discussion with Mr. Walter Dill, the young 
lady’s father, who by the way is rsponsible 
for organizing the club and has spent much 
of his time, money, and effort in promoting 
it, the program is being enthusiastically re- 
ceived everywhere. Other members of the 
original committee who organized the unit 
included Paul Shotzberger, Kenneth Wilt and 
Roy Jackson. 


The club held its first meeting Monday 
night, April 14 at which time the plan to start 
work in the different schools in Lancaster 
County was approved. About 50 boys and 
girls between the ages 8 and 16 attended 
the meeting and elected their own officers 
as follows: President, Le Ruof, Jr.; Vice- 
President, Glenn Runk; Secretary, Anna Dill: 
Treasurer, Yvonne Royer; C rman of Com- 
mittees as follows: Membership, Richard 





Schnebeli; Entertainment, Dorothy 
Field, Paul Shotzberger, Jr. 


Hepler; 


Following the election the newly installed 
officers conducted the 
of the parent body. 

R. S president of the 
Lancaster County Sportsmen and at present 


I 
a member of its legislative committee, ad- 


meeting with the aid 


Sullenberger, past 


dressed the group, explaining the importance 
of proper organization by youth groups so 
that the members of present active sports- 
men’s groups would have coming generations 
trained and ready to step into their shoes to 
carry on this important work if the sport of 


hunting and fishing is to continue. 


John Haverstick, County Game Protector 
gave an interesting talk on the importance 
of safety with regard to firearms, observance 
of the laws made for the protection of game 
control of predators and promised the group 
that other members of the Game Commission 
would attend future meetings and woul 
show motion pictures dealing with Conserva. 
tion activities. 

The members of the Advisory Committee 
also explained the value of the movement 
and promised the new officers that every 
effort would be made by the parent organi. 
zation to assist in making the junior group 
meetings both instructive and entertaining 

A true or false quiz was held by Mr. Dil! 
and was thoroughly enjoyed, all members 
participating. The winner was James Grasse] 

The purpose of the Junior Conserv:°tion 
Club as explained by members of the Lancas- 
ter County Sportsmen’s Association was to 
organize the youth at an early age so that 
the value of conservation and organization 
could be taught, and they could be intelli- 
gently schooled in the safety methods as 
preached by the sportsmen of today. The 
parent group feels that there is mor? to 
hunting and fishing than just taking out 
a license and if the youth who are the 
sportsmen of the future, are properly train- 
ed they will be better able to cope with 
the problems confronting the sportsmen than 
were the present day group who learned the 
hard way that conservation and organization 
are necessary if the sport of hunting and fish- 
ing is to be the heritage of future genera- 
tions. 

The club has its own insignia which con- 
sists of black letters on a red background 
and the group is thinking of adopting some 
sort of an appropriate pledge. The editor feels 
that this would be especially appropriate and 
would recommend the same procedure for 
other Junior clubs. Incidentally, the number 
of Junior Conservation Clubs that have 
sprung up during the past several years has 
been almost unbelievable and the possibility 
of organizing on a State-wide basis has un- 
limited possibilities. Under such an organ 


(Continued on Page 32) 





Object lessons are enacted by 


Photo Missouri Conservation Dept 


Missouri’s Junior Clubs. 
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THE COMMISSION FURTHER IMPROVES 
ITS MACHINERY 


HAT every sportsman is interested in 

today is the most efficient and busi- 
nesslike administration possible of his affairs 
by the Game Commission. And why shouldn’t 
he be? 


The Commission has always worked dili- 
gently to the end that every new administra- 
tive step, every new governing policy, shall 
be made for one purpose only: namely, to do 
a still better job. A number of changes in 
Departmental policies and procedures have 
been made in recent years — all of them de- 
signed to insure more service for every dollar 
spent. The first major change was the re- 
organiaztion of the Commission’s operating 
machinery. Others of equal importance, but 
not quite so broad in scope, followed. And 
now, after several years of study and actual 
trial in one division for a year, another im- 
portant step has been taken, one that assures 
more protection and better field administra- 
tion in every county of the Commonwealth. 


This vital and most important new policy 
of the Commission, which involves the re- 
districting of the entire State for field ad- 
ministrative purposes, will, as it becomes 
fully operative, serve you far better than 
ever before. In the matter of reporting viola- 
tions alone it will save you much time and 
trouble. In the past you invariably reported, 
or tried to report, game law violations to 
the Game Protector in charge of a given dis- 
trict, usually an entire county. Failing to 
reach him immediately, the report was fre- 
quently deferred for hours, sometimes days. 
Under the new setup, violations can be re- 
ported to any nearby Game Protector, with 
the assurance that they will be taken care of 
promptly. They will either be attended to 
by that officer immediately or he will convey 
the information to the proper officer for at- 
tention. This will be done promptly without 
your having to go to the trouble of repeated- 
ly trying to contact one particular officer. 


_ When the Commission originally approach- 
ed this redistricting plan, emphasis on the 
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~ Area -Sq. Miles 


By Ross L. Leffler 


A new districting plan, better to 
serve the sportsmen, becomes 
effective June Ist, 1941 


* 


following factors was given: First, better 
equalization of working districts in all divis- 
ions. Second, redistricting without regard to 
present personnel, with the best possible 
working units as the sole objective. Third, 
the absorption into the plan of all regularly- 
employed field administrative officers. 

The study was conducted with these objec- 
tives primarily in mind, and the final plan, 
which becomes effective on June 1, represents 
the unified opinions of the Commission and 
its entire field personnel. Each field officer 
was consulted and afforded an opportunity to 
study the preliminary plan, and to make sug- 
gestions so that our objectives could be at- 
tained in the best possible manner. 

I am most optimistic that the plan will 
accomplish its objectives. As I mentioned 
before, its purpose is to more equitaby divide 
the operating responsibilities of our field of- 
ficers; to assign them specific compact work- 
ing areas; and to define their responsibilities 
more clearly, thus assuring greater efficiency 
in each officer’s operations. This, of course, of 
necessity involved a general disregard for 
county lines and the utilization of highways, 
streams, mountain crests, and other natural 
geographical boundaries instead. After all, 
it should be borne in mind that our officers 
have always been “District Game Protectors’’, 
not county officers. 

In the past the working districts varied so 
greatly in size that it was unfair to expect 
uniform results. Many officers were required 
to cover two or three times as much territory 


ANALYSIS OF INDIVIDUAL DIVISIONS 








as others. Many of our men were burdened 
with responsibilities which others of equal 
rank and compensation did not share. I am 
positive that the new plan will guarantee 
economy and better efficiency in field man- 
agement, will permit more frequent patrols 
and better enforcement, and that your inter- 
ests will be served far better than they have 
ever been before 

I am happy to say that throughout the en- 
tire preliminary studies of the plan, during 
the period of its formation, and up until its 
completion, the field and office staffs, as well 
as the sportsmen, gave their whole-hearted 
support to it. From the beginning there was 
little or no criticism of the plan. A few 
sportsmen’s groups thought that it might 
affect seriously the probelms of game dis- 
tribution, but I can assure you that each 
section of the State will be stocked in the 
same way under this plan as was previously 
done, with the added advantage that the job 
will be more equitably apportioned aimorz 
our officers, therefore assuring its being done 
more intelligently and efficiently. 

An apprehensive attitude was taken towards 
the plan by a few groups which felt that it 
might disrupt county federations and sports- 
men’s leagues. Frankly, I do not see how it 
can possibly cause any complications along 
that line; to the contrary, I have the feeling 
that once it has been in operation long 
enough to be judged honestly and fairly 
every sportsmen’s organization in the Com- 
monwealth will be happy they played a part 
in developing and endorsing it. 

So that you will be familiar with the new 
districts, there follows an analysis by divis- 
ions. On the next two pages is reproduced 
a map of the Commonwealth outlining the 
districts, and on the last page you will find 
an analysis by divisions continued. 

We hope all the sportsmen of Pennsylvania 
will give it a thorough trial before condemn- 
ing it, and that they will give the officers 
assigned to the new districts their best pos- 
sible cooperation and support. 
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WwOODCHUCK SEASON FOR 1941 


Q What is the woodchuck (groundhog) sea- 
son this year? 


4. The 1941 season on woodchucks or 
grouudhogs is July 1 to September 30, 
Sundays excepted. The hunting hours 
for these animals are 6:00 A. M. to 7:30 
P. M., Eastern Standard Time 


~ . * 


DOG CHASING DEER 


Q. Am inquiring to learn what protection a 
hunting dog or fox hound has. I have a 
fox hound that isn’t a deer-chasing dog 
but will chase deer for about fifteen 
minutes and then return. A friend of 
mine had a dog who chased deer like this 
and a man shot him. Does a man have 
the right to shoot a dog which doesn’t 
make a practice of running deer? 

E.P.F.—Canton, Pa. 


A. Under the Game Law, any person may 
kill a dog when found in such close pur- 
suit as to endanger the life of a deer, or 
is found in the act of killing a deer. If 
your fox hound chases deer and you use 
the dog for fox hunting, you are assum- 
ing the risk of having the dog shot and 
subjecting yourself to a penalty of $25.00. 
However, the Commission's officers al- 
ways use judgment in all such cases. 


* * ~ 


TRAINING BIRD DOGS IN CLOSED 
SEASON 


Q. Kindly inform the writer if it is possible 
to train bird dogs out of training season 
with liberated birds on land that you 
own or control. 

K.L.—Bradford, Pa 


A. It is unlawful to train bird dogs on either 
liberated or native game birds during the 
closed training season from April 1 to 
August 20. 











YOU CANT HAVE GOOD 
HUNTING, SON, UNLESS ‘YOU 
HELP WILDLIFE 

THROUGH THE TOUGH 
WINTER MONTHS! 
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By CHAS. F. STAMBAUGH 


LIVE FOXES AS PETS 


Q. 


A. 


May I keep a red or gray fox for a pet, 
without a permit, and how long? 
F.G.B.—Spangler, Pa. 


There is no objection to keping a red or 
gray fox alive in captivity as a pet with- 
out a permit of any kind, if the fox has 
been legally obtained. Under those con- 
ditions, you may keep the fox alive in- 
definitely but you must not release it at 
any time, as there is a penalty of $25.00 
for releasing any fox in this Common- 
wealth that has been brought in from 
another state or reared in captivity. It 
is also unlawful to attempt to collect 
bounty on any fox that has been held in 
confinement. 


* * * 


TURTLES EATING YOUNG RABBITS 


Q. 


Will you please answer the following in 
“Sportsmen’s Queries’? Do turtles eat 
young rabbits? While on a trout fishing 
trip on April 16, I saw a large turtle 
beside a rabbit nest; he seemed to be 
eating something; the rabbit nest was de- 
stroyed, the fur and grasses being pulled 
out of it, and there were no young rab- 
bits in the nest. 
M.L.B.—Walnutport, Pa. 

There is a possibility that it was a snap- 
ping turtle, as this is a flesh-eating turtle 
and it is quite probable that it may eat 
young rabbits if it can get to them. The 
snapper is not too discriminating in its 
food habits and is liable to eat any ani- 
mal substances that come within its reach. 
For example, they have been known to 
kill and devour full grown ducks. Our 
common land turtle is entirely vegetarian 
and would not harm young rabbits. 


+ * * 


PROPER LICENSE FOR SUMMER 


Q. 


HUNTING 


A friend of mine who has never hunted 
before would like to go woodchuck hunt- 
ing on July 1. Will he have to obtain a 
1940 license? 
Wm. J., Jr—Sugar Notch, Pa. 

Yes, your friend will be obliged to 
obtain a hunter’s license for the current 
year before attempting to hunt wood- 
chucks or any other wild animals. The 
1940 licenses are still on sale at the of- 
fices of the various County Treasurers 
at a cost of $2.00. They can also be 
obtained by mail or in person from the 
Department of Revenue, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Even though they expire August 31, 1941, 
it will be necessary for your friend to 
possess a hunter’s license for this short 
period if he desires to do any hunting. 
The new licenses will not be available 
until a few days prior to September 1, 
but they cannot legally be used until the 
beginning of the new license year on 
that date. 


IDENTITY OF GRAY BIRD 


Q. 


I saw a bird resembling an English 
pheasant hen in the Pocono Mountains 
near Albrightsville. It was light gray in 
color, had a shorter tail than the English 
pheasant hen. Was this a Hungarian par- 
tridge? Were any of these birds stocked 
in Carbon County? 
M.L.B.—Walnutport, Pa. 


Although Hungarian partridges have 
been stocked in Carbon County, the bird 
you saw was probably a ruffed grouse, 
which is often referred to in the moun- 
tain districts as “pheasant”. 


* * * 


SUNDAY HUNTING OF CROWS 


Q. 


A. 


Are we allowed to hunt crows on Sun- 
days? 
S.G.—Carbondale, Pa 


There is nothing in the Game Laws to 
prohibit hunting crows on Sunday when 
the hunter is in possession of a proper 
license and displays the tag on his back 
However, any Sunday shooting or hunt- 
ing in this State may be a violation of 
the Blue Law and subject the hunter to 
prosecution under the Penal Code of 1939. 


PURPLE AND BRONZE GRACKLES 


Q. 


Is the purple grackle or the bronze 
grackle an unprotected bird? 


O.H.K.—FE aston, Pa 


Both the purple and the bronze grackles 
are protected in Pennsylvania, and are 
classed as game birds. They are what are 
commonly known as “blackbirds”, and 
the season on them last year was Novem- 
ber 1 to 30. The penalty for killing a 
grackle at any other time of the year is 
$10.00. 
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Competent research has pronounced the skunk 90% 


IMPLIFICATION of the Game, Fish 

and Forestry Laws is an essential neces- 
sity as your guarantee to enjoy a maximum 
amount of sport, with an annual average 
amount of wildlife, plus a minimized num- 
ber of violations, both voluntary and involun- 
tary. 

To consistently regulate and propagate our 
wildlife in sufficient numbers to meet the 
tremendous demands of Pennsylvania’s 
sportsmen is not a simple problem 


Various groups and organizations, being in 
a favorable position, exerting pressure at an 
opportune time on the authorities respons- 
ible for the conservation and management 
of our wildlife, have often succeeded in pass- 
ing laws which are questionable and defin- 
itely inconsistent to the interests of the un- 
organized majority. There are those who 
in the past have consistently proposed sug- 
gestions which have been converted into 
laws. Some of these laws indicate hostility 
to other individuals and organizations. The 
persistence of this procedure to promote sel- 
fish interests and discredit any conservation- 
minded individual or organization naturally 
promotes consideration of the alternative. 


Nature does not revise the diet or occas- 
ionally change the habits of any bird or 
mammal to conserve, because of its sporting 
qualities, any one individual species of game 
for the hunter. Neither does she speed the 
natural propagation of a discriminate mem- 
ber of the trout family; nor stimulate the 
expansion of a certain fur-bearing animal 
because of its valuable fur. Nature’s program 
does not have the elastic properties of the 
sportsmen’s program. Her plan does not relax 
the pressure or change natural environment 
to reproduce in mass production any species 
of wildlife to meet the requirements of the 
hunters. Neither does she relax natural re- 
production to accommodate any bird or mam- 
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Drawing by Earl Poole 


beneficial to farmers. 


mal that may have reproduced in 


natural numbers. 


super- 
Nature does not cooperate 
with man to promote the interests of any 
particular type of sportsman. Natural pro- 
pagation is not partial to desirable or un- 
desirable species. This basic law applies to 
birds and animals as weu as human beings. 


Natural laws are cruel and grim, but never- 
theless effective. Birds of prey exact an an- 
nual toll of their less fortunate kin. Preda- 
tory animals dine upon the flesh of the non- 
agressive animals. In retrospect it must be 
acknowledged that many of the birds and 
animals killed by predators constitute a 
menace to the general welfare of our wild- 
life. The vast majority that succumb to pre- 
dators are diseased, physically deformed and 
otherwise undesirable. In death they promote 
conservation by isolating the disease and by 
providing the necessary food for predatory 
animals who in turn will kill another un- 
desirable game bird or animal. It is the 
survival of the fittest! This is nature’s method 
of culling each species, resulting in the re- 
production of a sturdy, healthy, well develop- 
ed new generation. The legend that, “The 
worst breed most”, cannot be associated with 
nature’s reproducing methods. 


Conservation can become a vice through 
excess! When any species reproduces in 
supernatural numbers, due to serious reduc- 
tion of natural enemies, continuous protec- 
tion, stimulation of the supply of natural 
food by artificial means, persistently con- 
serving the female sex, extreme disaster will 
be the ultimate result. Eventually the food 
supply will prove to be inadequate. Malnu- 
trition will promote disease. In-breeding will 
produce weak, immature young and event- 
ually will dwarf an entire species. Disease, 
fatal disease, will follow; consequently an 
entire species may be exterminated, irre- 
spective of the original vast population. 


JUNE 


ORGANIZED 
PRESSURE 


* 


If and when each individual citizen, jp. 
cluding the sportsmen, realizes that our wild. 
life is far more vaiuable relative to the 
authentic value rather than a mere sporting 
value, organized pressure for the promotion, 
of special privileges will eventually disap. 
pear. 

If we will use our acquired knowledge ip 
practice and not only in theory, many of the 
complex problems confronting us at the pres. 
ent time may seem simple and unimportant 
Are we, in our discussions, reaping a know. 
edge that will be used as constructive energy; 
or are we merely indulging in pleasant con. 
versation? 

During the past decade, sportsmen’s asso- 
ciations have been organized throughout the 
State. However, the total number of sports. 
men represented by all these organizations 
are in the minority, but they may well rep- 
resent the voice of the inarticulate majority 
Unquestionably the views of the majority 
must also be considered whenever organized 
groups demand special attention relative to 
their interests. 

We need more information and concrete 
facts before we can promote a_ successful 
program in all points. There are literally 
scores of problems that must be solved and 
they must be considered impartially before 
anyone can answer 
the many problems. 


yes or no to any one of 


Before 
pressed 


one single thought may be ez- 
one paramount fact must be con- 
sidered and definitely accepted as the basic 
principle directly responsible for the success 
or failure of a wildlife program. Each hun- 
ter, trapper and angler must be willing to 
concede that all wildlife is interdependent 
for a mutual benefit. If we refuse to accept 
these facts in our discussions we are merely 
indulging in pleasant conversation and actu: 
ally ignoring the paramount issue—conserva- 
tion. If and when we discuss a wildlife pro- 
gram do we include all wildlife or a small 
part of it? Our scope should not be limited 
to small and large game. It should include 
the fur-bearing animals, song and game birds, 
and predatory animals. Just as the various 
birds and animals are dependent upon each 
other so are the hunters, anglers and trappers 
interdependent for the realization of the 
maximum amount of sport through close c0- 
operation at the lowest possible cost. 

Due to organized pressure the official status 
of our game, predatory and fur-bearing ani- 
mals has been classified and_ reclassified 
until it is theoretically impossible to dis 
tinguish them. Basically any animal possess 
ing a fur whose value exceeds that of its 
earcass is a fur-bearing animal. Howevel, 
the natural status and the official status of 
Pennsylvania’s animals vary greatly. 
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Superficially it would appear to be a sim- 
ple problem to classify and identify the 
yarious animals. It is and it is not! What 
are the chief characteristics of a predatory 
animal? Are there noticeable qualities that 
would tend to distinguish a game animal 
from a fur-bearing animal? Is a fur-bearing 
animal one possessing a covering of fur or 
n animal that does not offer any specific 
sport for the hunters and consequently con- 
ceded legal prey for the trapper who, it ap- 
pears, should appreciate the democratic prin- 
ciples of trapping the animals unfit for a 


hunter to pursue? 


nu 


Is the Coon a Game Animal? 


Is the ‘coon a game anir:al? In some coun- 
ties, classified by the Gar # Commission, the 
‘coon is officially listed as a game animal 
only and is so protected by the Game Laws. 
Trapping a ‘coon in those counties, except by 
landowners, is illegal. However, they may 
be taken (legally) by the aid of dogs at night 
time with the use of artificial lights. If the 
‘coon is so profusely populated throughout 
certain counties to warrant extensive night 
‘ynting only it seems incredible that they 
could possibly be too dreadfully scarce to 
warrant trapping. There must be a reason. 
Organized pressure? Maybe yes. Maybe no. 


In the northern and central counties a ’coon 
may be taken in traps as well as hunted with 
dogs. In these counties a ’coon is recognized 
as both a game and fur-bearing animal; co- 
incidently there is little or no organized pres- 
sure being exerted by the ’coon hunters in 
this area. It is illegal to sell any part of a 
game animal, except the hides of ’coons and 
beaver. While the ‘coon is accepted as a 
game animal, the sale of a ’coon pelt is legal, 
provided the animal was taken lawfully. 
The Game Commission does not revert to 
partiality, although it appears that terrific 
organized pressure can evidently be used 
very persuasively. 


Skunk Beneficial 


All the naturalists and conservationists 
since Audubon have conclusively agreed that 
the skunk is one of our outstanding destroy- 
ers of insectivorous pests. The U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, employing the most com- 
petent research experts throughout the entire 
world has analyzed the contents taken from 
the stomachs of innumerable skunks. These 
skunks were caught throughout the various 
States during the four seasons of the year— 
Spring Summer, Fall, Winter. The final re- 
sults of this procedure have been published 
ina bulletin known “Skunks and Their Agri- 
cultural Value”. It may be of interest to 
Pennsylvania’s organized sportsmen to note 
that this survey has vindicated the skunk of 
predatory tendencies. 


One of the most competent organizations 
in the world, relative to animal research, has 
Pronounced the skunk ninety percent (90%) 
beneficial, especially to the farmer. That is 
the verdict as entered by the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. Incidentally all this hap- 
Pened in 1923. However, organized pressure, 
applied as only organized sportsmen can 
apply it, seems to have removed all protec- 
tion from skunks in Pennsylvania. At the 
Present time they are classed as vermin. 
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Skunks undoubtedly can be a nuisance when 
they establish a residence in cities or bor- 
oughs. The laws which in the past protected 
skunks legalized their death in urban com- 
munities. 


How do we distinguish a predatory animal? 
The diet of an animal would probably sug- 
gest its status, although the analysis of the 
food taken from the stomachs of suspected 
predatory animals must be conducted 
throughout the changing seasons of the year 
to appreciate a fair average. You cannot con- 
demn any animal because you have witnessed 
one or two acts that would tend to justify 
your convictions. The final results do not 
justify the means in any instance. 


Does there exist one animal that does not 
have any misgivings? The harmless cotton- 
tail has been severely reprimanded because 
it was forced to eat the bark of trees when 
all its preferred food was covered by deep 
snow. The ringneck pheasant has been sub- 
jected to many verbal accusations such as, 
killing young rabbits (a foolish pipe dream), 
eating tomatoes, pulling seedlings, corn, etc. 
True or false, the pheasant is a beneficial 
bird. The ’coon has quite frequently been the 
third party bitterly scorned by the trout 
angler because of its promnient appetite and 
its apparent weakness for fish. 


We cannot escape one fact; all wildlife must 
eat. If they eat one fish, one egg, one corn 
seedling or one tomato and we witness this 
destructive procedure we immediately pro- 
pose to exterminate the first and last animal 
that infringes upon fish, or song bird eggs. 
These fish were created for us and not for 
the birds and animals. But when the same 
animals eat countless thousands of mice, rats, 
beetles, bugs, etc., we accept it as a matter 
of fact. We fail to note the desirable habits 
and persistently recall the misdemeanors 
committed by them. It is a grave error to 
pronounce any animal as undesirable prior 
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to a fair and thorough analysis of its volun- 
tary habits observed under normal condi- 
tions, and during all seasons of the year. 


Foxes are generally believed to be preda- 
tory animals, yet the food consumed by one 
fox during the course of one year would 
surprise many sportsmen. It would consist 
of mice, grubs, grasshoppers, beetles, fish, 
flies, cherries, blackberries, eggs and natur- 
ally meat (not always fresh). Foxes spend 
the greatest part of their life supplying their 
stomachs and they experience many hungry 
nights. 


There is strength in unity and in organiz- 
ing. But, like fire, this acquired strength can 
be our best ally or our most destructive 
enemy. We must use our compiled knowl- 
edge for construction, not for destruction. 


During the past quarter century much has 
been learned relative to the authentic, esthe- 
tic and economic value of wildlife. However, 
the search continues for the person or per- 
sons that know all the answers. We have 
only penetrated the thin veneer concerning 
the management of all wildlife in order to 
preserve a rich flora and fauna. Experts in 
their individual outdoor professions hesitate 
to submit a specific solution to many single 
given problems. They seek to promote a pro- 
gram that will be a direct benefit to the 
present vast majority and they consistently 
strive to conserve the progress and accom- 
plishments that have materialized in terms 
of wildlife. They strive to present to the 
coming generation a state not “shot out” as 
they inherited it; but a state restocked with 
the greatest variety of wildlife that can pos- 
sibly exist in harmony with our domestic 
interests. 


During our daily contact with the unsolved 
problems may we consistently apply our im- 
partial knowledge least we prejudice the 
problems before we are intimately familiar 
with all the details. 





IS THE ’'COON A GAME ANIMAL? 
Male raccoon killed by Brook Ritter in Reckland Twp., Berks County. Weicht, 28% Ibs. 
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FROM BEHIND THE CAMERA 
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There's a thrill to be enjoyed as 


N the course of photographing wildlife, 

the photographer frequently experiences 
observations which are not always photo- 
graphable. The following are tales of obser- 
vation which for the most part were im- 
possible to record on film, but which we be- 
lieve will be of interest to the reader. 


Undoubtedly there is no better way to 
appreciate the potential value,of our Propa- 
gation Areas than to get out and see for your- 
self just what is being done. The most re- 
markable area that has been my pleasure 
to photograph was one located in Montour 
County. This tract of 434 acres has produced, 
in the course of the recent trapping season, 
360 ringneck hens and cocks. Furthermore, 
Mr. Bruce Yeager, District Game Protector, 
who has charge of these oprations, reports 
there has been no noticeable decrease in the 
flocks on these grounds. It would appear, 
therefore, that this area has one of the great- 
est ringneck populations per acre in the state, 
ranking with a widely known estate near 
Allentown. 


The colony trap proved to be of great 
value in this section. As many as 59 birds 
were taken from this trap in one day. All 
these birds were released within the county 
where the grounds were open to public hurt- 
ing 

Food and cover of a highly desirable nature 
abound in this area, and the ringneck popu- 
lation increased considerably during the 
many years in which no hunting had been 
allowed prior to the time these grounds were 
made into a Propagation Area. Untold pos- 
sibilities lie in the development and main- 
tenance of similar areas throughout the state. 

After photographing the actual trapping 
activities, we made a round of inspection that 
proved astounding, to say the least. A snow- 
covered corn field in which corn had been 
permitted to remain on the stalk was so 
tracked up by pheasants as to be almost un- 
believable. A great network of trails led 
from one ear of corn to another. A little 
later, five of our men walked through a 
little brush covered flat of about five acres 
and flushed over 500 birds. 

Surely no sportsman’s organization that has 
had the opportunity to witness a scene of this 
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a flock of honkers glide over your head on set wings. 


type would hesitate a moment about falling 
in line with the propagation area program 
and help develop a number of like areas in 
their vicinity, which surely is an investment 
that pays high dividens. 

Observations made at the scene of Game 
Commission cutting activities are always of 
interest. Invariably all manner of signs in- 
dicate the wildlife is taking full advantage 
of the browse provided through this work. 

On a recent trip to Game Lands No. 34 
near Medix Run, I made daily jaunts around 
the mountains on snowshoes, accompanied by 
Land Management Protector E. W. Turley 
For eight days and nights a snow-laden gale 
swept the mountains. The velocity of the 
wind carried the snow from the clearings 
and deposited it in the shelter of the woods 
to a depth of about three feet. The going 
was tough for man and beast alike and dur- 


By C. Gordon Kriebl 


ing that period the game moved around Very 
little, preferring the protection of the dense; 
scrub to exposure in more open space 
Grouse sought protection in the deep snow 
and rabbits likewise sought retreats and wer 
quite inactive throughout the storm. 

One animal alone seemed to remain active 
and that was a weasel whose fresh track 
could be found daily as he sought new victim: 
who were quite at his mercy in their snoy. 
bound retreats. In those eight days we foun 
evidence of this single weasel killing thre 
rabbits. How many more he killed in that time 
we do not know; it would be hard to gues 
but with the typical cunning of his kind he 
evaded every effort that we made to en 
his blood-thirsty career. 

On one occasion we tracked him to a brush 
pile. The tell-tale marks in the snow clear) 
showed that he had taken his latest victim 
a cottontail, down deep inside the tangled 
maze of snow-covered brush. Feeling reason- 
ably certain that we at last had this kille 
cornered, we armed ourselves with an axe 
a pick, and a shotgun and proceeded to tea 
the brush pile apart. After quite a tortuous 
session in the sub-zero weather we Saw i 
brief brown flash as the weasel forsook his 
meal and dived headlong into the deep snow 
Burrowing like a mole in soft earth, the 
cunning animal bored its way to safety some: 
where in the deep white blanket. 

Having received word that elk were being 
observed rather frequently in the vicinity oi 
Hick’s Run, Cameron County, I made a trip 





A single 


haul of ringnesks in a colony trap. 
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into that country with the hope of photo- 
graphing some of the last wild elk in the 
state. I was accompanied on this trip by 
tand Management Protector George Sprankle 
and Jimmy Harrison. Our early efforts to 
locate these majestic animals proved fruit- 
less and I was beginning to feel rather pes- 
smistic about getting any pictures at all. 
As we made our way along the mountain 
side, we Would frequently startle grouse feed- 
ing on the sunny slopes of the mountain. We 
fushed as many as ten birds from one spot. 
Here and there we would surprise a deer 
or two and in one case we startled one so 
badly by our noiseless approach that it leaped 
fully six feet in the air, twisted around and 
raced at break-neck speed down a nearly 
yertical slope. Unfortunately we came on this 
deer in the dull heavy shadows of the moun- 
tain and the subsequent motion pictures were 
a little dark, although the frantic efforts of 
the deer to escape are clearly evident. 


Well back in the mountains we paused for 
, rest and had barely started again when 
ve spotted four elk lying at the foot of a 
sunny slope. Dense brush obstructed our 
view and it seemed that even though we 
had found our subjects we were going to 
have to do without a picture. In the minute 
rso the animals lay watching us, we devised 
a plan which we hoped would drive them 
diagonally across the open hillside. Obviously 
they had other ideas of the matter and before 
we could put our plan into action they got 
to their feet and trotted unexcitedly into the 
woods while we had to content ourselves with 
afew brief long distance shots. Just as they 
entered the woods they stopped for a mo- 
ment, ramp to rump, and took one long look 
back over their shoulders to see whether or 
not they were being pursued. Apparently 
satisfied that there was to be no chase, they 
trotted slowly into the woods and disap- 
peared 

After waiting about fifteen minutes, which 
we hoped would be time enough for them to 
quiet down, we took up their trail and fol- 
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Just a small portion of the maze of pheasant trails and tracks in a field of standing corn in 


the area. 


lowed it for quite a distance. After going per- 
haps 200 yards in to the woods our four elk 
were joined by a fifth. Whether or not this 
fifth elk had been a bull is a matter of con- 
jecture. However, all five traveled closely 
together for perhaps a quarter of a mile, 
then they showed the first indication of split- 
ting up. On two occasions we had fleeting 
glimpses of one that cut back in order to 
get down wind from us. 


With the woods growing denser as we pro- 
ceeded, our chances of getting the creatures 
into a good position to be photographed van- 
ished and late in the afternoon we abandoned 
the chase and headed back to the car. To 






Removing the birds from the colony trap so they may be released on nearby hunting ground. 


Not a human track is visible, 


each of us the sight of these huge monarchs 
of the forest had provided a lasting thrill 
and set us to discussing the possibilities that 
the future may hold for these animals in our 
Pennsylvania mountains. No doubt their days 
are numbered, but this little band may en- 
dure for quite a few years to come, provided 
certain of our Pennsylvania hunters look 
twice before they shoot. During the past deer 
season several elk were known to have been 
killed in this vicinity, either accidentally or 
otherwise. In each case the carcasses were 
left lying and had decomposed considerably 
before they were reported. One chap told us 
that during the 1938 antlerless deer season he 
found one place in the woods where he could 
stand and view the carcasses of 11 elk which 
had fallen to the guns of some malicious or 
ignorant hunters 


The great elk herds of early Pennsylvania 
may be gone forever, but with the coopera- 
tion of real sportsmen we may be able to 
retain for years to come the last little band 
of our largest of big game animals. 


We moved on toward Keating Summit to 
photograph some other cutting activities 
Here the work was being done by a number 
of WPA crews under the supervision of Land 
Management Protector Paul Narby. It was 
obvious at a glance that cutting work was 
badly needed in this area and here I experi- 
enced again an observation which has long 
ceased to be a novelty. After having photo- 
graphed a few deer around the cuttings I 
left the little party who accompanied me and 
set out across the valley to climb the opposite 
mountain side. I had hopes of getting some 
additional photographs of deer in a cutting 
high up near the top of the mountain. The 
snow was deep and the going was rather 
tough and even as I neared the clearing I 
noticed that the light was fading as heavy 
clouds were drawing across the sun. At the 
edge of the cutting I spied two deer whose 
attention was focused on the valley floor far 
below where the remainder of the party 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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COVEY CRAZY 





Zeke sat down in the grass beside Juke. 


He started to unwrap the package and Juke and the 


setter stopped their playing and watched him. 


wondered if he ate it; he didn’t remember his 
father spitting out the first wad before drink- 
ing his coffee. 


“Soon be gittin’ time for bird shootin’,” 
Snog said. 
Juke’s mouth was agape: “Pap,” he said, 


amazement on his face. 

Snog was on his knees by the bunk. When 
he got up he had three empty jugs, the setter 
eyed them, its mouth open 

“Pap ... Pap, you goin’ to shoot birds?” 
Juke asked increduously 

Snog grunted and went out. Juke’s face 
fell; maybe he was jus’ teasin’ us, he thought 

Jug trotted behind Juke as they followed 
the path along the creek leading through the 
woods toward “Poke” Brant’s orchard. Near 
the south edge of the wood a shack leaned 
askew; the door and windows were gone and 
the chimney was ravished with rust. Juke 
picked up a stone and threw it at the jagged 
stub chimney. The stone tore a hole through 
the rusted tin and flakes of rust showered 
down on the roof. Behind the shack there 
was a jumble of wreckage. Juke talked to 
himself: “’At’s all that’s left. Old Zeke’s 
gone.” His thoughts of Old Zeke fled sud- 
denly as he remembered what they said about 
his Pap. “And some’s layin’ for Pap,” he said 
to the dog. “But Pap didn’t tell on Old Zeke. 
His still was busted up and he’s in jail, but 
*twasn’t Pap that did the tellin’,” he argued 
with himself. 


He forgot about it when he came out of the 
wood and saw Poke’s orchard beyond the 
wide sprawl of copse dotted field. “Covey 
over there, Jug,” he said and the dog sprinted 


out ahead, his tail and head high. Juke 
watched him leap lightly through the tall 
weeds. He thought about his Pap, wondered 


if he would maybe shoot birds over Jug. But 
no—Pap was always sayin’ Jug wasn’t a bird 
dog; always sayin’ that Jug was part collie. 


Tears glistened in Juke’s eyes. It wasn’tso... 
No! No, it wasn’t so. Jug was a pure settter. 
He tried not to think about the brown saddle 
that made Jug an ugly dog to look at. It’s 
jus’... it’s jus,’ but he gave up trying to 
find an excuse for the blotch of odd color on 
the dog’s back. If only Pap will come an’ see, 
he longed. 

In the orchard the leaves were already yel- 
lowed. Hornets lo ked cold as they crawled 
over fallen and hali rotted apples. Juke walk- 
ed slowly his mind on the setter working out 
the tangles of blackberry vines and here and 
there patches of honeysuckle twisted over 
wind-downed apple trees. His bare feet 
seemed to find on their own accord spaces 
clear of hornet and yellow jacket spotted 
apples. The further he advanced across the 
orchard the faster his heart beat. Maybe .. 
maybe, he hoped. Maybe today Jug’ll nail 
‘em so tight I can see ’fore they get up. The 
thought of his seeing a covey of quail on the 
ground before they flushed stirred him with 
excitement. All summer he had waited 
patiently for the young quail to hatch and 
now in late September he wanted to see a 
covey of them on the ground. 


A funny tingle spread warmly over his 
flesh. Jug was on point. At the very edge of 
the orchard he stood with his tail high and 
rigid, the tongue slopping out his mouth. his 
sides heaving with his breathing. Juke hurried 
to him, stumbled once but got up and after 
what seemed to him an incredibly long time 
was close to the dog 


He looked carefully ahead of the dog. The 
weeds and grass were thick—beyond was a 
clump of honeysuckle. Juke’s eyes clouded. 
The quail would be in the honeysuckle—he 
wouldn’t be able to see them in that thick 
stuff. “Dern ...dern... dern ’em,” he 
shouted and ran ahead and jumped into the 
honysuckle. The covey flushed with a blur 
of sound—auick drumming wings carrying 
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them down into a draw and out of sight in, 
tangle of trees. Juke shook his fist at th 
spot. “I'l... I'll see you yit,” he sputtergy 
and turned and walkec back through th 
orchard. 

Jug followed him, his tail limp and motion. 
less. Juke walked in silence. When they 
came out of the wood he sat down and stare 
at the shack. The patch of tin was a brigh; 
glint. Jug whimpered and snuggled close 
Juke’s arm went around him. “Ain't you 
fault, Jug. Jus’... jus’... Oh, jus’ dem 
hidin’ birds. Won't show ‘gainst the wees 
and stuff.” The dog’s tail moved hesiiantly 
The scratching of Juke’s fingers was reassur. 
ing and Jug pawed at him, but Juke was 
thinking of his Pap. 


His Pap was a funny man, he decided. His 
Pap took a lotta snogs ’for breakfast and took 
‘em most of all in afternoons when he wa 
gettin’ ready to leave th> still. Pap drinks 
too much, he concluded. Funny about my 
Pap, his thoughts ran on. Pap brung me up 
since ... since ’way back. He tried to re 
member his mother. Recollection was vague 
In the back of Juke’s mind he could remen.- 
ber only a face, and somehow the memory 
of the face wasn’t something he wanted to 
remember except when his Pap was snoring 
drunk and lay a hulk of uselessness in his 
straw filled bunk. Then sometimes Juke was 
lonely and in his loneliness he remembered 
—just a little bit of memory it was—a wonm- 
an’s face; and the face was young but als 
sort of old; and it confused Juke. But Juke 
knew that the face he tried to remember, 
sometimes, was the face of his mother. 


Juke got up and ran down the path toward 
the shack. Jug yelped and ran ahead. 


Juke ran around to the front of the shack 
and stopped short. His mouth opened, his 
eyes were puzzled. Jug growled. A man was 
sitting on the log that served as a step in 
front of the door of the shack. 


“Yep, it’s me, poy,” the man said. 

Juke swallowed. Jug was still growling. 
Juke nudged him with his foot and the setter 
stopved growling. A flood of thought clouded 
Juke’s mind. One thought persisted over all 
the others: his Pap would be comin’ from the 
still soon. 


“Where's you Pap?” the man asked and his 
voice was low and seemed tired. He was pale, 
too. 


“Pap’s ... Pap’s away,” Juke said, his eyes 
studying the man’s clothes. He’s got store 
bought clothes, he thought with amazement. 
Old Zeke come back and he’s got store 
bought clothes. He wanted to walk close to 
the man and feel the coat—the pants. And 
the vest, too. 


Old Zeke watched the boy intently. He'd 
grown some since the feder’l] men had caught 
him at the still. He glanced at the dog. 
Mongrel, he decided. 


Juke sensed his thoughts. His words poured 
out in a stream: “Nope, Zeke . . . Nope, he’s 
setter. He’s pure setter, Zeke.” He knelt and 
hugged the dog close. “He points and every: 
thing ... he’s pure, Zeke. Pure setter, Jug }s. 
He finds ’em all the time. Jus’ found a big 
covey in Poke’s orchard.” Juke forgot his 
father and the cluttered wreckage of Old 
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zeke’s still. He remembered that Zeke was a 
pird shooter. “Zeke .. . Zeke,” he sputtered. 
‘Maybe . . . maybe would you shoot birds 
wer Jug?’ 

The man's tight lips loosened a bit. Juke’s 
eves were hopeful . . . and longing. 


“Maybe . . . maybe,” Zeke said. 


Juke warmed to him. He came close and 
gat down beside the man. “Zeke. Zeke, kin 
you see a covey settin’? See ’em ’fore they 
gush?” 

“Sometimes.” 

try... 
jus’ won’ lay. They flush . . 
they flush "fore I see ’em.” 
Juke’s eyes caught the glint of sunlight on 
gmething stuck in Zeke’s belt. His eyes 
widened. “Zeke,” he whispered, “Zeke, you 
got a pistol!” 

The man pulled his coat over the gun. 

“Zeke you an’t ... Zeke you ain’t gonna 
.." he left the words unsaid and started to 
get up, but Zeke reached out and held him 
py the arm. “You stay here,” he said and his 
voice Was grim. 

Juke shivered, Jug panied. 

They sat in silence, the boy thinking about 
his Pap coming from out of the swamp woods. 
He'd come from behind the shack and walk 
right into Zeke. And Old Zeke had a gun... 
a pistol, and it looked new. 


Jug heard him first. His ears pricked up 
and his panting stopped for a moment. Then 
Juke heard him and so did Zeke. The man’s 
eyes narrowed. His hand was under his coat. 
Juke thought he couldn’t breathe, he was all 
tight inside. 

“Zeke,” he whispered. “Zeke. Oh please, 
Zeke. It ain’t so. It ain’t so, Zeke. It warn’t 
Pap.” 

The man grunted. 


Snog came around the shack. He was weav- 
ing unsteadily and whistling. His whistling 
stopped in the middle of a note and he blink- 
ed his eyes rapidly. 


. I try to see 'em, Zeke, but they 
. all the time 


Zeke stood up. He was a tall man, older 
than Snog, his shoulders slightly stooped. 
Zeke,” Snog mumbled. 


“Yeah ... me.” 

Juke wetched them. His father wasn’t 
iraid. No, his Pap wasn’t scared of Old 
Zeke. His Pap didn’t do it nohow. 


“Zeke,” Snog said. “You're gettin’ kinda 
ahead of yourself, ain't you?” 

‘I been in prison, Snog. Been in prison 
for somebody talkin’ too much ‘bout my still.” 
“Pap didn’t do it,” Juke blurted. 


Zeke laughed. 
Snog.” 


“Your brat thinks yo" didn’, 


Snog leaned against the shack. Pe was 
veathing hard. “Guess the kid’s rignt ’bout 
that, Zeke.’ 


Zeke vas silent for a moment. 
Juke watched them both 


“Then you wouldn’ mind sorta settin’ me 
fn with your still, eh Snog?” 


Juke wondered why his Pap frowned. 
Wasn’ Zeke a friend, didn’ Zeke gotta have a 
Mash barrel and stuff? 

Finally Snog nodded. 

“Kinda thought you would,” Zeke said. 


Juke watched the two men shake hands. 
He breathed easier now; the tight feeling 
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had left his chest. 

Old Zeke moved in with them and Juke 
gave up his bunk and slept on the floor—slept 
in a corner on a blanket spread over straw. 
Every night Snog and Zeke sat by the table 
and drank from a jug. Juke always watched 
them. Now that Zeke was living in the shack 
Juke had Jug with him and the setter slept 
close to him. Whenever Snog cursed at the 
dog Zeke winked at Juke and Juke knew 
that the old man was his friend. Now and 
then Snog would slump at the table and Zeke 
and Juke put him in his bunk. At such times 
Zeke talked and Juke would listen with 
boyish awe for Zeke talked of things Juke 
didn’t know about. 

When November came Juke helped Zeke 
cut wood while Snog worked around the still. 
Snog was stocking up for winter; there was 
row after row of jugs crammed in one corner 
of the shack and covered with straw. And 
things were better, too. Zeke sold a lot of 
corn liquor. 

Juke was playing with Jug one day. Zeke 
had gone across the fields toward Craddon- 
ville. As he wrestled with the setter Juke 
was conscious of the brisk nip in the air. Now 
and then he stopped rolling in the grass with 
the dog and looked toward the trees nearly 
harren of leaves. “Bird shootin’ time, Jug,” 
he said. He had given up hope of seeing a 
covey laying close beforc they flushed, now 
he was thinking only of convincing his Pap 
and Zeke that Jug was a real setter—a pure 
setter that pointed and everything. 

He was thinking of this when Zeke came 
back. Zeke was carrying a long slim pack- 
age. Juke wondered what it was. 

Zeke sat down in the grass beside Juke. 
He started to unwrap the package and Juke 
and the setter stopped their playing and 
watched him. 

“Be guessin’ what it is, eh?” Zeke said. 

Juke nodded, then, with excitement in his 
voice: “Be it a gun?” 

Zeke laughed, his lips weren’t so grim any- 
more. He tore the last piece of paper away. 


Juke’s eyes widened: “Gosh!” he exclaimed 
He stared as Zeke turned the shotgun over 
and over. “Gosh!” he repeated worshipfully. 

“It’s a twenty,” Zeke said. 
birds.” 

Juke wanted to reach out and touch the 
gun—wanted to run his fingers along the 
smooth blued barrel. Never had he seen a 
shotgun as new as this one. Burk’s shotgun 
was bigger but old, and rusty, too. “Zeke... 
Zeke, will you let me,” he paused, “will you 
let me... let me touch it?” 

Zeke smiled again “More boy .. 
that. You kin shoot it.” 

“Honest, Zeke!” 

“You kin shoot it, but first...” 


Juke went limp. What did he want, what 
would Zeke demand to let him shoot it, he 
wondered. 

“But first I gotta see this dog uh your’n 
point.” 

“Oh, but he does . 


“Jus’ right for 


. more’n 


. . he does point, Zeke 
Yes, he does. . . . Gee, Zeke you should see 
him.” Juke’s words came in a rush. 

Zeke stood up. “Come on then,” he said. 
and slipped two shells in the gun. 

They walked across the fields together 

“There’s a big one. . 
Poke’s orchard, Zeke.” 

They walked to the orchard. Jug wor:ed 
ahead of them—slow, methodical, his n ise 
trying the wind. By the clump of honey- 
suckle at the far end Jug pointed. 

Juke jumped up and down. “See, Zeke; 
See; It’s Jug and he’s got ’em. He’s nailed 
’em, Zeke.” 

Zeke grunted. 

They walked toward the dog, walked 
slowly and Juke thought that maybe he 
would see the covey before they flushed. 

“Flush ’em,” Zeke commanded. 

Juke walked ahead cf the dog slowly. The 
covey flared out of the honeysuckle and Zeke 

(Continued on Page 32) 


. a real big covey i. 





When they came to the fields in back of the shack Juke saw Snog coming down the path 
toward them. 
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FROM BEHIND THE CAMERA 


JUN 


Continued from Page 2; 





Elk Rock, Cameron Connty, where the last native elk was said to have been killed. 


s making its way out of the mountain. A 
moments later the deer passed close to 


} 


here I was standing and they seemed to be 


completely unaware of the fact that they 
ere being photographed. 
Stalking cautiously into the cut-over area 


I saw a yearling browsing on the cut brush 


It was a simple matter to make a few shots 
aithough the light was growing weaker every 
moment. Than I begen a 
on the deer, 


each advance 


of advances 
the end of 
Finally getting within twenty 


series 
taking pictures at 
yards I ran out of film and had to craw! back 
through the snow to where I had left all my 
With the camera re- 
loaded I crawled again toward my subject, 


xtra paraphernalia 


hich was still unaware of my presence. By 
time snow had-started to fly thick and 

nd with the sun obscured the cold once 

ame intense. With numbed fingers 

o short shots before standing 

prigi ing myself to my “quarry” 
wo lor 1 forward and two bright 
eyes stared i n my direction for fully 
minute after ster discovered me 
Up to this moment fot realized the con- 
dition of the animal, | gaining a bet- 
view, it was all to that it was 


in very poor condition. A moment later, after 
it began to trot away, the degree of its weak- 
ness was plainly evident. 
Every few yards the poor creature stumbled 
finally it pitchd 


and forward to 
sprawl headlong in the snow. 


Gathering its 
waning strength it got to its feet, ran a few 
more steps and attempted to hurdle a sapling 
butt which projected from a brush pile barely 
feet above the ground. Lacking the 
strength to clear the jump, it straddled the 
sapling, too weak to free itself. Laying aside 
my camera I skidded and slipped down the 
mountain side to where the game little fellow 
hung utterly helpless. With brief 
struggle I managed to hoist it to my shoulders 
and carry it back up the mountain where I 


clumsily 


two 


only a 


had left the camera and other photographic 
equipment. Through a series of contortions 
I managed to get my camera and equipment 


in my pocket or on my coat belt and started 


out along the top of the mountain in the 
general direction of our cars. The rest of 


the party had long since made their way out 
of the valley and I knew that if I wished to 
gain other help in making certain photo- 
graphs of my captive it would be necessary 
to carry it as best as I could. 


Two miles later. with only one brief resting 
spell, I came in sight of the cars and hailed 
a couple of the boys to give me a hand. The 
deer by this time had seemed to accustom 
himself to the ride. It had given up all ef: 
forts to struggle free and seemed to content 
itself with occasionally shoving its wet nose 
It weezed as it breathed, indi- 
Glad for the 
opportunity to relieve myself of my live bur- 
den, I passed the exhausted creature into the 
care of the boys who had come to my aid 
and we made our way to a spot we selected 
to make the desired pictures. 


into my face. 
cating its weakened condition. 


When the deer was laid on the ground it 
struggled weakly to get to its feet, but lacked 
the strength. Obviously it had reached the 
end of its rope and we had barely finished 
our pictures when it laid its head in the 
snow and died. To be sure the whole affail 
unpleasant; no one enjoys seeing @ 
animal suffer. Its skinny carcass presented é 
pitiful sight and each of us knew that this 
deer’s case was far from being an exceptio 
We performed a post-mortem which bore ou! 
our suspicions that the deer had pneumonia 
and was a victim of the advanced stages of 


was 
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yainutrition. Surely the only humane ans- 
vr to the deer-malnutrition problem is to 
id our herd in proportion to the available 
od supply as best as we can estimate these 
wo factors on a state-wide basis. Cuttings 
sch as are being carried on State Game 
ands today are undoubtedly the answer to 
nereasing our deer food supply. We need 
increase Our cutting program in order to 
g.set the starvation condition has 
wept the floor of the forest of young succu- 
1. growth which has been so noticeably 
king since the days of large scale lum- 
Equally ‘obvious further 
eriodic antlerless deer seasons are, therefore, 
answer to holding the herd in check until 
better ratio can be brought about between 
» herd and its natural food supply 


which 


ering operations. 








holding a splendid 
wild trapped cock bird. 


ume Protector Bruce Yeager 


The Allegheny County Sportsmen’s League, 
er active in promoting the interest of wild- 
fe conservation and stimulating the morale 
‘its hunting and fishing fraternity, recently 
dd it's “First Annnal Sportsmen’s Show” 
lich ran ten days at the Duquesne Gardens, 
ittsbhurgh. David Irwin. noted Arctic Ex- 
rer, with his Aquacade Show, a group of 
dopi Indians, an Eskimo Family and famous 
slides from the North, thrilled the thousands 
{men, women and children who thronged 
€ auditorium daily. 


Beginning with the John M. Phillips testi- 
‘nial banquet which the League sponsored 
inly with the Game Commission in Feb- 
dary, it not only took the sponsoring of the 
vrtsmen’s show hereinbefore mentioned but 
ithered “The Take a Boy Fishing Day” idea 
hich finally culminated in a country-wide 
‘Monstration on May 4. Following that the 
ague endorsed a willow tree planting cara- 
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Paul Narby, Game Protector Land Management, carrying the weakened yearling. 


van, on May 18, at the Pymatuning Dam, 
where thousands of these trees were planted 
by the men, under the supervision of the 
various State Departments in hopes that some 
day they will provide food and cover for our 
waterfowl. 

As an added tribute to that old 
Conservationist Mr. John M. Phillips, a bronze 
plaque w1s dedicated to him at the Pymatun- 
ing Museum, for his untiring efforts in help- 
ing to make this Dam a reality. This occasion 
was attended by the officials of the League 
as well as the officials of the different State 
Departments. 

Taking it by and large, the Allegheny 
Countians, under the enthusiastic lirection 
of their president Mr. Robert J. Miller, Wil- 
liam Guckert, and others, are demonstrations 
of what an organization closely knitted can 
accomplish. Furthermore, their demonstra- 


grand 


tions have been so unselfish and so broad in 
scope that they have received unstinted sup- 
port of the sports world over western Penn- 
sylvania, including such conservation sports 
writers as John Mock of “The Pittsburgh 
and Harris Breth of “The Pittsburgh 
and others 


Press”, 


Sun”. 


and rats 


There are some 335 kinds of mice 
in the United States today, according to of- 
ficials of the Fish and Wildlife Service. There 
are 3 species of rats, 1 species of house mouse 
(not a native of this country), and 331 species 


and sub-species of field and other mice. The 


house mouse is believed originally to have 
been imported from Spain and its name a 
derivation of the ancient Sanskirt word 
“mush,” meaning “to steal.” Its scientific 


name, “Mus musculus”, “little steal- 


er.” 


signifies 
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W. C. Shaffer, Chief of the Division of 
the shotgun with which Arthur Sauder, 


Law 








Enforcement, 
sixteen, 


recommended that Sauder’s hunting 
are his father, 
wounded in 


Phot by Lancaster New Era’’ 
State 


East Earl, 


Commission, 
(extreme left) 
November 1. 


Game 
R.D. 1 
accident last 


examining 

accidentally 
Shaffer, who 
license be revoked for 
Erbie who was on the hunting 
another hunting accident. Alderman 
held, is standing in the background. 


FEDERAL AID 


shot and killed his brother, Paul, eight, in hunting 
presided at the hearing for hunters, 
five years. Seated beside Sauder, left to right, 
trip, and Walter Becker, Mt. Joy R.D. 2, 
Wentzel, in whose office the hearings were 
The March 1941 issue of the Game News 
contained an announcement of an approval 
by the Fish and Wildlife Service, United 
States Department of the Interior, to a new 
land acquisition project under the Federal 
Aid in Wildlife Restoration Program. The 


approved project provides for the purchase 
of 21 tracts of land totalling 16,050 acres. 
On April second 
20,709.28 from the 
75 share of the 
The ten tracts 


its for the 


the Commission received 
Federal Government as 
cost of 10 of the 21 
here listed: 

other 11 tracts wil 


are 


be made at a later date. In most instances 
ma \ Ell i 
o A. Strouss 

> { B. Goheer J 

. A Tayl 

aa. I h M on, et 1 
7reene “SS Woskinson 

7 eene L, E. St tockdal r 

3: eene W I I ‘ag 
preene Mr Nella 

Lackawa J A. Fre 





title has not yet been vested in the Com- 


monwealth. 


The 10 tracts totalied 3,535.2 acres, for 
vhich grantors were paid $23,330.25. They 
included several marginal farms. so _ the 
average price per acre is a little above the 
Game Commission’s average price paid for 
State Game Lands. Title examinations, ab- 
stracting, and conveying deeds to the Com- 
monwealth cost $2,419.50. Surveying the 
boundary lines and maps involved expendi- 
tures amounting to $1,785.99. The total cost 
amounted to $27,612.37, of which the Game 
Commission’s share was $6,903.09. 

state Ga t 
Ac! ce lands No 
210 
236.9 17¢ 
307 179 
304 179 
123.7 179 
212.9 179 
96.2 179 
1,669.3 133 


vestigation on the part of Fred E. Brint, Gam 


IT DOESN’T PAY 
Most non-resident hunters observe oy 
laws, but several Ohio deer hunters paij 


dearly for attempting to beat the law j 
Pennsylvania during the last hunting seago, 
One of the defendants obtained non-reside; 
hunting licenses from two other individua; 
for the purpose of having such tags attache 
to two female deer illegally killed so that he 
and a companion could take them out of th 
state unsuspected. After he secured the tag 
he further conspired by delivering them 
individual. This man, in turn, é&. 
livered the tags to two other individuals, wh 
each tagged a deer. One carcass later turne 
up in the Toledo Food Lockers, Toledo, Ohic 
the other in the Koerber Furring Company 
same The violators thought they go: 
away with something until a subsequen 


another 


city. 


Management Agent of the U. S. Departmen 
of the Interior, located in Sylvania, Ohio, dis- 
covered the carcasses while on a cold storage 
company investigation. The case disclose 
that two or more persons were evidently in- 
volved. 


The different parties involved <fter the in- 
vestigation and upon receipt of a letter from 
M. E. Sherman, Field Division Supervisor o! 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission, setting 
up the that could be paid without 
cos‘ for such a violation, 


amount 
trial or were then 
contacted and all agreed to return to Pen: 
sylvania. But they 
their attorney, 
structed Mr. 


was 


listened to the advice of 
changed their minds and it 
Brint’s office that if anything 
done regarding the so-called violation 
that it would have to be done in Ohio. The 
case was subsequently presented to the Fei- 
eral Grand Jury and an indictment wit tw 
counts returned against the defendants, fou 


in all, of Toledo, Ohio. They were subse 
quently arraigned before Federal Judge 


Frank L. Kloeb, and through their attorne 
entered a plea of not guilty. 

The trial was then set but the attorney 
waived the right of a jury trial and it wa 
finished several days later. As a’ result they 
paid dearly for their offense as evidenced b 
the Judge’s One defendant was 
fined $150.00 $55.45 and given 4 
suspended sentence for six months; anothe? 
was fined $150.00 and costs of $60.45 andé 
suspended sentence for six months; the third 
was fined $150.00 and costs of $50.45 with si 
months suspension; and the fourth $25.00 ane 
costs of $44.20—a total of fines and costs 
$685.55. It was a costly deer hunting pary 
for four out-of-staters, which goes to show 
that the tentacles of the law are long am 
there’s many a slip twixt the cup and the lip 


sentence 


and costs of 
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CURRENT TOPICS 


New Cooperative Regulations 
For National Forests 


As a result of a special meeting which the 
International Association of Game, Fish and 
Conservation Commissioners, had with repre- 
gntatives of the U. S. Forest Service at 
Memphis, Tenn., on February 17, and a further 
conferénce with the Forest Service, the new 
Regulations W-2 and W-3, as approved by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, to take the 
place of Regulations G-20A and G-22A re- 
spectively, are hereinafter set forth: 


Regulation W-2 which takes the place of 
dd G-20A now reads as follows: 


Regulation W2. Ccoperative Wildlife Management. 

The Chief of the Forest Service, through the 
Regional k’oresters and Forest Supervisors, shall 

the extent to which National Forests or 

portions thereof may be devoted to wildlife pro- 
duction in combination with other uses and ser- 
vices of the National Forests, and in cooperation 
with the Fish and Game Department or other con- 
stituted authority of the State concerned, he will 
fomulate plans for securing and maintaining de- 
sirable populations of wildlife species, and he may 
enter into such general or specific cooperative 
agreements with appropriate State officials as are 
necessary and desirable for such purposes. Of- 
fcials of the Forest Service will cooperate with 
State game officials in the planned and orderly 
removal in accordance with the requirements of 
State laws of the crop of game, fish, fur-bearers, 
and other wildlife on National Forest Lands. 
The instructions to the field under the regulations, 
flowing the general plan of such instruction, will 
rad as follows: 


determine 


Objects of the Regulation. 


Regulation W-2 is designed to provide a means 
of cooperative management of wildlife and =f 
protecting the forest resources from damage fron: 
over-populations of game. The States have assur- 
ed the Forest Service of full cooperation, and it is 
expected that this cooperative approach will be 
fruitful. In case it is found after full investiga- 
tion that the forest resources cannot be adequately 
protected from damage by over-populations of 
game, such cases should be reported to the Chief 
of the Forest Service who will submit recommen- 
dations with supporting factual material to the 
Secretary of Agriculture for such action as may 
be necessary to safeguard the National Forest 
property 


How Applied. 





The State-Forest Service agreements now in 
effect or that may be developed in the different 
National Forest Regions will specify in such detail 
as is appropriate the basis for such wildlife con- 
trols and management as may be required for the 
area involved. ‘‘Cooperative managed areas’’, dis- 
cussed under that topic in another section of the 
wildlife manual, should be employed as rapidly as 
the State laws and regulatory provisions permit 
of progressive refinements in wildlife mannage- 
ment. Regional Foresters are authorized to enter 
into such agreements. 


Regulation W-3 (Formerly G-22) will read 
s&s follows: 


Regulation W-8. 


Until a cooperative agreement has been entered 
nto between the Chief of the Forest Service and 
appropriate State officials for the regulation of 
fame as provided in W-2 and the necessary im- 
blementing laws or regulations have been pro- 
mulgated and taken effect in order to carry out 
such cooperative agreement the following regula- 
tlon shall be effective: 

(A) Any person desiring to hunt or take game 
er non-game animals, game or non-game birds, 
and fish, upon any National Forest lands or 
waters embraced within the boundaries of a mili- 
tary reservation or a national game or bird 
refuge, preserve, sanctuary, or reservation estab- 
lished by or under authority of an Act of Con- 
tress, shall procure in advance a permit from the 
Forest Supervisor. The permit shall be issued for 
& specified season, shall fix the bag or creel limits, 
and shall prescribe such other conditions as the 
Regional Forester may consider necessary for car- 
tying out the purposes for which such lands have 
been set aside or reserved. 


(B) Officials of the Forest Service will co- 
operate with persons, firms, corporations, or State 
tnd county officials in the protection, administra- 
Won, and utilization of game and non-game ani- 


Federal Refuge Regulation. 








These pictures were taken on March 22, 1941, a few minutes after the Elk in the Harrisburg 
Zoo at Wildwood Park shed its horns. The black specks on the base of the horns are the fresh 
blood stains which were caused by the severance of the horns from the pedicle. to whieh it 
naturally grows and adheres, and the subsequent tearing of flesh and tissue. The pedic!e, or 


base, upon which the horns rest is also clearly emphasized in the lower photo. 


At this writing, 


three weeks later, new horn growth has begun and the bony substance, about three inches high, 
is covered with velvet. Incidentally while one of them was deformed and unusually short, the 
other was well over 34% feet long and weighed between seven and eight pounds. 


mals, game and non-game birds, and fish, upon 
National Forest !ands of the character referred 
to in Paragraph (A) hereof. The Chief of the 
Forest Service may authorize the acceptance of 
contributions from cooperators for the payment 
of expenses incurred in carrying out the provisions 
of this regulation. 


(C) When necessary for the protection of the 
forest or the conservation of animal life on 
refuges under Paragraphs (A) and (B), the Chief 
of the Forest Service may sell, barter, exchange, 
or donate game and non-game animals. When the 
interests of game conservation will be promoted 
thereby, the Chief of the Forest Service may ac- 
cept donations of game and non-game animals, 
game and non-game birds, and fish, or the eggs 
of birds and fish, 


It will be the policy of the Forest Service 
to bring the Federal game refuges within the 
National Forests into the general plan of co- 
operative wildlife management outlined for 
other lands under Regulation W-2 and ap- 
propriate instructions to the field will be de- 
veloped to that end. 

I assure you that we are looking forward 
to continued and enlarged accomplishments 
with the States under the regulations as 
amended.—(Signed) Earle H. Clapp, Acting 
Chief, Forest service. 
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Myerstown Sportsmen 


Since the reorganization of the Myerstown 
Rod and Gun Club in October of 1938 the 
following projects of direct benefit to sports- 
men have been accomplished: 
1—Development of Future Sportsmen. 

a. Sponsoring of a benefit shoot for the 

Legion Baseball Team. 
Bird Box Building Contests 
for boys and girls of school age 
of feed for the Wildlife Con- 
servation Club of Myerstown High School 
and the Myerstown Boy Scout Troop. 
Purchase of subscriptions to the “Penn- 
sylvania Angler” and the “Pennsylvania 
News” for the Myerstown Com- 
Library 
2—Development of Farmer-Sportsman Co- 

operation. 
a. Sponsoring of 


Junior American 
b. Sponsoring 


c. Purchase 


rame 


munity 


Farmer-Sportsman co- 
yperative programs 

b. Cooperation with farmers in providing 
safety zone posters. 

c. Distribution of pamphlets and literature 
to farmers and Vocational Agriculture 
Students 

3—Of Direct Benefit to Fishermen. 

a. Purchase of trout for planting in local 
waters 

b. Active distribution of fish furnished by 
the State and Federal Government. 

4—Of Direct Benefit to Hunters. 

a. Purchase and distribution of 60 cotton- 
tail rabbits. 

b. Distribution of rabbits, quail and pheas- 
ants furnished by the Pa. Game Com- 
mission. 

c. Building a Holding Pen and rearing 100 
six-weeks-old pheasants furnished by 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission. 

5—Conservation of Wildlife. 

a. Purchase and distribution of feed for 
game during winter months. 


Officers and Directors left, and Banquet Committee 


List Accomplishments 


b. Observation of National Wildlife Week 


€—Club Projects. 


a. Lease of Walborn’s Grove for the 
of club members 

b. Purchase of a new Blue Rock Trap 

c. Erection of a Rifle Range and purchase 
of Spotting Scope 

d. Participation in Field Day sponsored by 
the Lebanon County  Federatio1 of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs 


e. Display booth at Myerstown Community 
Fair. 
The purpose of the Club is to cooperat 


with the Farmer, the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, and the Pennsylvania Fish Com- 
mission in order to conserve and improve 
wildlife in the vicinity of Myerstown 

You can have an active part in all of these 
activities by joining the Myerstown Rod and 
Gun Club today for dues of only $1.00 
year. Meetings, second Tuesday of 
month, at the American Legion Home 


per 
each 


A TRIBUTE 


In his March 28 column “Ace” Andrews, 
sports writer of one of Erie’s weekly tabloids, 
paid a very nice tribute to a Deputy Game 
Protector by the name of “Red” Geisler. 

In commenting, Mr. Andrews said this per- 
son deserved a lot of praise not only from the 
organized sportsmen of the city and county, 
or the lovers of the great outdoors, but from 
the many parents of youngsters of Junior 
High School age who will be the hunters 
and fishermen of tomorrow: 

“Always a lover of the outdoors, you are 
likely to run into him while you are tending 
your trap line, or while you are shooting trap 


or skeet with one of the local clubs. Ang 
then again you might possibly meet up with 
him if you are a crack pistol shot, because 
they tell me that he throws a wicked Six-gun 
himself. On the other hand, in case you don’ 
take part in any of the foregoing sports, yoy 


might hunt birds, or when the storms are 
blasting across the bay waters and you are 
with your trusty old twelve 
gauge, you might meet up with somebody 
vho is with a measly 410 

excellent progress with 


out “there” 
shooting ducks 
v« y ane) kin 
gauge, and making 


it too. 


“Then again, he might be found around one 
of our Junior High Schools talkin’ and edu. 
catin’ some of the sportsmen of tomorrow 
with a few fundamentals of conservation. But 
just in case that you still haven’t met him 
in this round of activity, take a little time 
evening and attend one of the Erie 
County Sportsmen’s League meetings at 
Pulakos-on-the-Lake. You will be certain to 
meet up with him there, because he has be- 
come a fixture at these meetings insofar as 
the evening’s entertainment is concerned. He 
does a bang-up job before the “mike” as a 
Master of Ceremonies, and his natural wit 
and good humor have endeared him to his 
fellow sportsmen a thousand fold. 


some 


“All in all, he is a true sportsman in every 
sense of the word, and one of the many mem- 
bers of the League who is constantly giving 
that extra “push” to help make our country 
a better place in which to hunt and fish, yes 
and even live! Of course, you guessed it, his 
name is “Red”’—‘“Red” Geisler.” 


The South Pittsburgh Bird Dog Club held 
its annual bird dog trials on April 5 and 6 
on the Miller-Louttit farm in Nottingham 
Township, Washington County. The event 
proved most successful and was enjoyed by 
all. 





right, of the Quarryville Sportsmen’s Association. 
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SAYRE SPORTSMEN ACTIVE 


Despite a heavy epidemic of flu and other 
diseases that bring discomfort to the average 
numan, 780 sportsmen of 1100 membership 
tuned out for the annual banquet and get- 
together of the Sayre Spertsinen’s Club at 
the Sayre High School ow. January 22. 

Following the banquet, Aibert Wheatley 
was elected president to succeed Verne A. 
Hicks; John Hancock succeeded Mr. Wheatley 
a3 vice-president; Andrew Zellar was elected 
treasurer, and Ray Snyder, secretary. Two 
directors were named for the term of three 
years Harry Zellar of Sayre, and Albert 
Bassage of Athens. Directors to the Bradford 
County Sportsmen’s Association were J. H. 
Murrelle, Andrew Zellar, and Albert Wheat- 
ley. The secretary reported that the club 
raised over 80% of the pheasants it received 
and held 200 for spring release. 

John Ryan, Secretary to the County Asso- 
ciation presented the leaders of last year’s 
membership campaign with a gift on behalf 
of the club. 

Ray Myers of Sayre won the annual trophy 
for catching the largest small-mouth bass 
caught in local waters. The presentation was 
made by Superintendent L. E. DeLaney, who 
reported that Mr. Myers’ fish weighed 3 
pounds 14 ounces and was 21 inches long. 
Toastmaster, Dr. Harry S. Fish introduced 
Hon. Samuel Castner, Vice-president of the 
Game Commission, who talked on the activi- 
ties of that department. 

John C. Youngman of Williamsport, past 
president of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs was the guest speaker of 
the evening. Mr. Youngman explained the 
working of the Federation and discussed the 
polution of streams. He also urged support 
of the Barkley Bill and Mundt amendment 
in Congress, which together form the basis 
of a better pure streams law. 

Motion pictures were presented by William 
C. Barnett of Syracuse, N. Y., noted sports- 
man and traveler, on various trips to the 
Canadian Northwest. These covered both 
fishing and hunting trips made the past year. 
Other guests introduced included Myron 
Shoemaker of Laceyville, local fish warden, 
who very recently became affiliated with the 
National Wildlife Federation; John B. Ross of 
Williamsport, field division game supervisor; 
Louis Barnes of Towanda, president of Brad- 
ford County Sportsmen’s Association; Al 
Budd of Troy, former head of the Game Com- 
mission’s Division of Protection; and Roy G. 
C. Jones of Wyalusing, prominent in the 
Bradford County sportsmen. 

The banquet was served by the Parent- 
Teachers Association of the High School 
assisted by the senior girls. By the way, do 
sportsmen eat better after a fishing trip or a 
good hunt? Well, I shall have to leave this 
up to you? 225 pounds of roast beef (bones 
removed); 6 bushels of potatoes; 5 bushels of 
apples; 80 pounds of beans; 24 pounds of pork; 
30 pounds of butter; 96 quarts of fruit juice; 
1600 rolls; 900 cups cakes; 30 gallons of ice 
cream. Coffee! Did you say coffee! The 
women just ushered me out of the kitchen. 

Verne A. Hicks, retiring president after 
four years of leadership of the organization, 
has seen it grow from 300 to its now high 
of 1100. This is a challenge to the other clubs 
of the State—Ray Snyder, Secretary. 





MYERSTOWN 


ROD AND GUN CLUBS 


The 1941 Bird House Building contest for students in Myerstown schools, sponsored by the Myers- 
town Rod and Gun Club. Prizes were awarded to all participants. 





Part of the 780 members present at the Sayre Sportsmen's Club banquet held Jan. 22 in the 
Sayre High School, 


Concordia Sportsmen’s Association recently set a precedent by being the first organized sports- 
men’s group from the Pittsburgh district to visit the Pymatuning Game Refuge and Museum 
in a body. 

















































































Pennsylvania's Hunting Grounds and 
Refuge System 


(Continued from Page 3) 


This program was developed primarily to 
bring the benefits of the State’s refuge and 
public hunting grounds system near centers 
of population and especially to increase farm- 
game species. 

On the million acres now under the Com- 
mission’s control, more than 1,300 separate 
wildlife refuge units of all kinds are main- 
tained, aggregating about 175,000 acres. These 
refuges vary in size from about 2500 acres 
down to 8 to 15 acres each on the farm-game 
projects. We have long worked on the prin- 
ciple that at least two-thirds of every com- 
bined project must be open to public hunt- 
ing. The Pennsylvania Game Commission is 
now expending on its lands and refuge pro- 
gram almost $€00,000 annually, part of which 

federal-aid Last fall 675,000 hun- 


money 


ters were licensed, and the annual bag of 
game now runs from 6.500 tons to 12.000 tons 

The secret of Pennsylvania's success in its 
refuge and public hunting grounds program 


is that the areas have been carefully selected, 
they are widely scattered and efficiently man- 
aged, and above all else they are developed 
to the maximum so that every unit will pro- 
vide an ideal wildlife habitat. Most of Penn- 
sylvania’s refuges are primarily retreat and 
feeding areas. not vast breeding grounds. Any 
state can develop a like system of refuges 
and hunting grounds and assure more wiid- 
liie for the enjoyment of its people. 


Junior Conservation Clubs 
(Continued from Page 14) 

n different conservation programs could 
be worked out by the various State Conserva- 
tion Departments and all sorts of club com- 
petition could be entered into. For instance 
poster contests, contests, bird house 
building contests, food and cover planting, 
forest tree planting, building winter feeding 


essay 


COVEY CRAZY 


(Continued from Page 25) 
shot Juke saw a cock bird’s white- 
blazed head droop in flight and the bird 
plummeted downward. Another bird left a 
cloud of feathers in its wake before it slid 
to the ground. “After ’im, after ’im Jug!” Juke 
shouted, and ran toward the crippled bird. 
The setter raced ahead and buried his head 
in a tangle of vines, pushing out a moment 
later with the bird gripped tenderly in his 


‘ ith 
I utn 


twice 


Juke took the quail from him. It was still 
alive and Juke shut his eyes when Zeke rap- 
ped its head against the gun barrel. 

They walked back toward the house slowly. 

Once Juke asked “He is ain’t he, Zeke?” 

‘Is wh 

“He is pure setter, ain’t he, Zeke?” 

Zeke nodded: 
Cog, boy.” 

When they came to the fields in back of 
the shack Juke saw Snog coming down the 
path toward them. Before he reached them 


“He’s a bird shootin’ man’s 
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Jug pointed. Juke’s heart seemed to stop 
beating. His breathing was fast, his eyes 
bulged. “Zeke,” he whispered. “Pap . Pap’s 


comin’ and Jug’s pointin’!” 


Zeke handed the gun to Juke. Juke held it 


to his shoulder. “Flush ’em Zeke,” he said. 
Zeke shook his head: “Your dog, boy.” 
Juke walked ahead of the dog slowly. He 


was aware of his Pap standing near Zeke. 
The tip of Jug’s tail waved slightly. Juke’s 
lip trembled. No, Jug...no...no... not 
now, Jug, he silently pleaded his eyes glued 
to the setter’s tail flicking to and fro. “Go on. 
Jug... go on . nail ’em, Jug,” he whis- 
pered. Pap’s watching, he thought. You're 
pure setter, Jug ... Zeke says you're pure. 
It ain’t for fun, Jug. It’s shootin’ time, Jug 
Shootin’ time. Nail ’°em, Jug. Please Jug 


The setter advanced foot by foot. Juke 
heard his Pap laugh. Tears were in his eyes. 
Then Jug froze. Juke knew he had them, 
knew that the birds were there. Jug was 
every muscle taut. Juke could see the 
muscles quiver along the dog’s flanks 
mouth was open, 


tuught, 
Jug’s 
the flews moved in and out 


SiOw ly 


Juke raised the gun, his finger close to the 


triggers. Then he stopped. He swallowed 
hard, his eyes stared downward. “Pap 
Pap!” he called. “Zeke! Come quick . it’s 


them, I see ’em!” 

The covey roared out of the grass. Juke 
watched them dip out of sight, the gun loose 
in his hands. Jug pressed close against his 
legs. 

Zeke was standing 
didntcha shoot?” 


beside him: “Why 
_Juke look up at him. “I couldn’t, Zek 
Honest I couldn’t. I saw ’em. Zeke. They 
was all huddled up close like in the grass 
Brown and white and close together, Zeke.” 
Snog laughed: “Covey crazy kid,” he said. 
Juke looked back at his father, but Snog 
didn’t see him. He had stooped and was 
slapping Jug’s sides roughly. The setter’s tail 
wagged furiously and his tongue slopped over 
Snog’s arm. 


Juke’s eyes danced with delight. 


RING THAT BELL— BAKERMAN | 
“On March 22 the Richeyville Sportsmegy 
Richeyville, Washington County, liberated 
that portion of the pheasants they held ove 
for Spring release. Among the flock was 
beautiful ringneck rooster, the pride of the 
members. He was liberated in a covert, probs 
ably not less than a mile from this minig 
town. Now each morning there comes in 
this village a baker, and to attract his cy 
tomers’ attention he makes known his preg 
ence by ringing an old fashioned school bel 
On Monday morning, two days after his 
lease, ringneck rooster, known to all, wag 
seen around the pen. 
“Then came the baker, ringing his bell to 
attract the families living in the homes 


nearest the rearing pen. The rooster returned, 


the baker’s salute with a lusty crowing, flew 
down to the bank adjoining the road, and 
joined the baker, truck and bell. He followed 
the truck every place it went through the 
town. The harder the baker rang the bell the 
more excited he became. The faster the baker 
drove the truck, the faster the ringneck ran 
after him. This incident became a daily prac. 
tice and was enjoyed by all. It continued for 
ten consecutive days, and drew the attention 
of all the townsfolk. On one occasion, how- 
ever, the rooster became impatient and joined 
the baker when he first started through the 
village. Each day he became more accustom. 
ed to his route. 

“Finally the members of the club decided 
that the dogs in the neighborhood might spell 
doom for their entertainer and decided they 
would attempt to entice him into the pen 
again. This plan failed on more than one 
occasion. Then came the baker. With bell in 
hand—ringing loud—he walked to the bin 
and picked it up with little or no effort. Mr. 
ringneck has again been liberated in more 
distant coverts, and the baker is taking orders 
for bells from the hunters in Richeyville."— 
Robert D. Parlaman, Game Protector, Char- 
leroi, Pa. 


“While liberating ringnecks recently, on 
two occasions the released birds were attack- 
ed by Cooper’s hawks as the ran from the 
crate.’—Game Protector H. H. Rickert, Berks 
County. 
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